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Cro-QS  and  Soils  Interview  The  Fall  Clean-u-p 

AFJOUITCEMENT;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  will  nov;  give  us  the 
latest  advice  he  has  gathered  from  specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    This  time  he  "brings  us  a  well-tried  plan,  which 
may  mean  money  in  our  pockets  next  year.    The  work  he  suggests  is  not  new 

to  us.    Ho  is  just  offering  it  as  a  gentle  reminder    Well,  Mr. 

Reporter?   

Now  is  the  time  to  clean  up  along  the  fence  rows  and  other  waste 
or  weedy  spots  about  the  i8.rra.    That  is,  if  you  v/ant  to  keep  down  dsmage 
from  such  insects  as  chinch  bugs,  or  corn  stalk  borers,  or  sorghwa  midges, 
or  alfalfa-seed  chalcids,  or  cutv/orms  and  leaf -hoppers,  and  a  number  of 
less  important  pests  as  well. 

Dr.  W,  H.  Larrimer,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  division  of  cereal  ajad 
forage  insects  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  a  general  fall  clean-up,  will  not  only  kill  off  vast 
numbers  of  these  pests,  but  we  will  expose  others  of  them  to  the  severe 
winter  cold.    In  other  words,  we  will  get  two  whacks  at  them,  and  so  kill 
off  a  lot  more  than  if  we  wait  until  Spring,  for  the  clean-up. 

And  aside  from  being  important  to  kill  the  crop  pests,  as  Dr. 
Larrimer  suggests,  a  general  clean-up  improves  the  looks  of  the  place. 
The  farm  with  the  fence  rows  clear  and  the  waste  lands  trimraed  up  looks 
better.    A  general  clean-up  is  well  worth  the  time  and  labor  it  talces  from 
that  viewpoint  alone. 

Dr.  Larrimer  does  not  take  a  mere  superficial  view  of  the  f arm^ says 
a  good  fall'  clean-up  on  farms  in  this  country  means  the  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars.    And  those  "millions  of  dollars"  are  not  just  figures  of  speech. 
Actually,  Dr.  Larrimer  insists,  the  daifla.ge  runs  into  millions.    Of  course,  he 
wouldn't  say  .tu.st  how  many  million.    He  claims  nobody  can  say  for  certain. 
Some  of  you  don't  need  to  be  told,  however,  that  the  da^nage  runs  into  big 
money.    You  know  from  experience. 

Talce  chinch  bugs,  for  instance.    The  chinch  bug  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  all  our  native  insects  attacking  grain  and  grass  crops  in 
this  country.    The  damage  is  often  something  artful,  in  the  full  and  true 
sense  of  that  \7ord,  the  Doctor  says. 
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He  tells  me  he  has  seen  entire  fields  of  corn  in  Illinois  vith  the 
plants  li'iiis  dovm  flat  to  the  ground;  killed  hy  chinch  bugs.    The  fields 
looked  as  if  they  had  "been  scorched. 

Chinch  hugs  thrive  host  and  nMltiply  fastest  in  dry 'y/eather.    For  some 
fe^7  years,  the  chinch  "bug  didn't  cut  roach  of  a  figure.     It  seemed  that 
that  well-lcnown  crop  eneraj/  was  practically  done  for.    Then  came  last  year's 
dry  season  and  chinch  tugs  came  "back  strong.    This  past  season  has  also 
been  a  i-;ood  one  for  chinch  bugs. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  T/ith  insects.    They  are  low  enough  dorm  in  the 
scale  of  life  to  be  well  adapted  to  changed  conditions.    They  csji  be  aoout 
extinct,  and  then  be  back  to  injurious  numbers  in  one  season.    That  is  also 
the  reason  it  is  important  to  get  after  them  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
begin  to  maltiply  in  tremendous  nunabers  early  next  spring. 

The  chinch  bugs  whicli  have  matured  on  late  corn,  and  grasses  and  kafir 
and  volunteer  wheat  have  now  gone  into  winter  quarters  on  broom  sedge  and 
other  bunch  grasses.    There  they  hide  and  sleep  along  the  fence  rows  and 
other  waste  land.    Early  next  spring,  they  will  sally  forth  and  fly  in 
swarms  to  the  grain  fields.    There  they  will  start  a  new  supply  of  chinch 
bugs  and  more  damage. 

They  will,  unless  you  burn  those  grasses  and  kill  them  off  this  fall 
8jid  v/inter.    In  some  regions  it  is  still  much  too  dry  to  play  with  fire 
around  farm  fences  and  buildings;  so  be  careful  with  that  burning.  Dr. 
Larrimer,  who  was  raised  on  a  farm,  admits  he  burned  up  a  hay-stack  long 
after  he  was  old  enough  to  Icnow  better  hov/  to  burn. 

Unlike  the  chinch  bugs,  the  corn  borer  was  not  especially  favored  by 
the  weather  condition  last  year.    But  Dr.  Larrimer  says  that  the  conditions 
this  year  were  more  favorable,  and  that  there  was  some  increase  in  the 
thicloiess  of  corn  borer  infestation. 

A  lot  of  farmers  have  suffered  little  or  no  damage  from  corn  borers. 
They  have  been  fed  up  on  what  the  corn  borer  is  going  to  do  to  them.  Dr. 
Larrimer  S8,ys  he  doesn't  blame  them  for  feeling  tha.t  way,  but  he  loiows  they 
are  wrong.    One  good  year,  and  the  corn  borer  may  increase  its  damage  enough 
to  convince  the  most  slceptical.    Fortunately,  conditions  have  not  favored  the 
corn  borer  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  that  is  giving  us  a  chance 
to  build  up  defense  against  it.    Just  because  the  corn  borer  has  been  penalized 
fifteen  yards,  as  it  were,  is  no  sign  the  game  is  over  yet.    It  may  come  back 
even  stronger.    For  that  reason,  it  is  highly  iciportant  that  there  be  no 
let-up  in  the  clean-up. 

There  is  a  bulletin  on  the  "European  Corn  Borer;  Its  Present  Status 
and  Methods  of  Control" .    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1548.    There  is  also 
one  on  "The  Chinch  Bug  and  How  to  Fight  It,"     That  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
ITo.  1498. 

The  sorghum  midge  is  another  insect  largely  kept  under  control  by  a 
clean-up  around  the  outside  of  fields.    It  is  carried  over  in  waste  heads 
and  in  the  grasses  kin  to  sorghum.    The  sorghum  midge  is  by  far  the  most 
important  insect  attacMng  the  grain  sorghuLis.    It  blasts  or  blights  infested 
grain. 
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You  can  avoid  spring  infestation  by  iDurning  over  the  waste  places  this 
fall  or  v/inter,    "The  Sorghi\in  Iviid^e  with  Suggestions  for  Control,"  is  the 
nane  of  Famers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1566,  which  will  give  the  sorghum  grower  many- 
other  good  suggestions  and  cor^plete  details  how  to  handle  this  pest. 

The  Alfalfa  Seed  Clialcid  fight  in  the  Southwest  and  Intermountain 
and  northern  Roclcy  Mountain  Region  is  an  r.ll  year  around  proposition. 
Alfalfa  shoLild  not  "be  allowed  to  grov/  up  and  go  to  waste  in  summer  or  in 
winter.    However,  one  phase  of  the  fight  is  burning  off  the  weeds  and  alfalfa, 
along  check  ridges  and  fence  lines,  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

As  Dr.  Larrimer  soys;  "ITo  bug  enjoys  a  good  burning."  And  he  likes 
a  good  burning  and  a  good  freezing  even  less.  By  burning  waste  grass  many 
of  the  insects  are  exposed  to  the  winter  cold,  and  so  many  more  a,re  killed 
which  escape  the  actual  burning. 

Clean-up  as  early  in  the  fall  as  you  can.    Don't  put  it  off  until 
Spring.    In  Spring,  there  is  the  matter  of  labor.    Often,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  it  is  too  vret  to  burn  in  the  Spring.    When  things  get  dry 
enough,  you  want  to  go  to  plowing.    You  want  to  get  your  crops  in. 

The  best  plan,  Dr.  Larrimer  suggests,  is  to  have  a  general  clean  up 
now  as  soon  as  possible.    But  in  burning,  do  be  careful  of  fires, 

*{•     9)(  ^  3^  3^ 


AluTOUli'CI]!' lEMT ;     Let' s  repeat  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  bulletins.  You 

can  got  them  either  by  writing  to  Station   or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    "The  Chinch  Bug  and  How  to  Fight 
It,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  i\To.  1498.     The  Suropean  Corn  Borer,  Its  Present 
Status  and  Methods  of  Control"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1548.    The  Sorghum 
Midge  with  Suggestions  for  Control,  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1566,  Those 
publications  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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SpeaMng  Time:    10  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


BROOD  SOWS  AND  WINTER  I.IONTES. 


OPEITI ITG  AIIMOUNCEME^TT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  Yo\ir  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  presents  one  of  his  regular  LIVESTOCK  programs  from  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    His  su"b- 
ject  for  today  is  "BROCD  SOWS  AND  WINTER  MONTHS."    Ail  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


— oooOooo — 


Folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  to-day  about  founda- 
tions in  the  livestodc  industry. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  while  serving  as  Your  Washington  Farm  Re- 
porter to  observe  the  construction  of  many  massive  G-overnment  buildings  in 
and  around  the  beautif-ul  Capital  City  laid  out  by  G-eorge  Washangton  many 
years  ago. 

In  noting  the  day-by-day  developments  of  these  big.  tmildings  I  have 
been  impressed  v i th  the  fact  that  a  well-laid  f oundati on  always  precedes  the 
construction  of  Uncle  Sam*  s  landmarks. 


Well-laid  foundations  are  jtis  t  as  important  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try as  they  are  in  the  building  game.    For  example,  the  brood  sow  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  foundati  on  of  the  hog  industry. 

In  that  coionection  I  v/ant  to  tell  you  about  an  interesting  conver- 
sation I  have  just  had  with  Mr.  E.Z.  Russell  in  Uncle  Sam* s  Office  of  Swine 
Investigations.    Mr.  Russell  used  to  raise  hogs  for  a  living,  and  is  v;ell 
acq-'oainted  with  the  many  practical  problems  connected  Tdth  the  hog  industry. 

He  says  that  the  brood  sow  is  the  foundation  of  the  hog  industry 
and  tha,t  if  she  starts  the  herd  by  farrowing  a  good,  strong,    healthy  litter 

of  pigs  everything  vdll  be  fine.    On  the  other  hand,  if  she  doecnH  start 

right,  it*s  just  too  bad,  because  it's  going  to  show  not  only  in  the  pigs 
at  farrowing  time  but  in  the  finished  hog  at  the  market. 
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Since  the  brood  sov/  is  sucla  a  vital  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
hog  industry  let^s  see  vvhat  we  can  do  this  winter  that  v.dll  help  her  get 
started  right  and  farrov;  a  nice  hunch  of  pigs  next  spring, 

I7ell,  to  begin  with,  I.Ir,  Russell  says  that  she  must  have  a  good  house 
tliis  winter.    Hot  an  expensive  hov.se  but  one  that  will  keep  her  v/arm  in  cold 
climates  soA  dry  in  all  climates.  Hogs,  will,  of  course,  sleep  in  cold  wet 
places  v;hen  they  ha.ve  to,  but  it  isn't  best  for  them,    DonH  pernit  brood 
sows  to  lie  or  sleep  in  wet  or  even  damp  bedding  during  the  cold  \7inter  months. 

Brood  sows  like  to  eat  and  thoroughly  enjoy  a  square  meal,  but  they 
can't  eat  ^anless  there  is  feed.    Therefore,  see  that  you^  brood  sows  got 
plenty  to  ee.t  this  winter,      Mr,  Russell  reminds  us  that  it's  just  as  impor- 
tant tiiat  brood  sows  receive  the  right  kind  of  feed  as  the  right  ai-jioiont, 

I  asked  Mr.  Russell  if  he  wanted  to  say  anything  about  water  for  the 
brood  sow  during  the  winter  months, 

"You  bet  your  boots  I  do,"  v/as  his  quick  reply,     "Let  them  have  plenty 
of  clean  water.    Keep  it  before  them  at  all  times.    Running  water  is  best, 
provided  it  is  clean." 

"Want  to  say  anything  about  exercise?"  I  questioned, 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that's  important  oo,  and  now  I'll  tell  you  how  we 
solve  some  of  the  brood-sov/  problems  at  the  United  States  Animal  Husbandry 
Experiment  Farm  at  Bcltsville,  Maryland, 

"Our  most  popular  type  of  brcod  sow  building  at  the  Beltsvillc  farm  is 
12  feet  wide,  32  feet  long  and  4  foot  high  at  the  sides.    This  house  will 
talce  care  of  about  20  sows  during  the  winter  and  can  be  used  for  sows  ajid 
litters  during  the  suckling  period,  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  hogs.    It  has 
a  cement  floor,  can  be  cleaned  very  easily,  and  under  ordinary  farm  conditions 
should  lest  25  years  or  more," 

Mr,  Russell  says  that  brood-sow  houses  ought  to  be  well  bedded  with 
clean  bedding.    He  recommends  wheat  or  rye  straw,  prairie  hay,  or  shredded 
com  fodder,      I  asked  him  about  oat  straw,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  replied, 
"I  don't  like  oit  straw  for  bedding  for  brood  sows  because  it  has  a  tendency 
to  retain  too  much  moisture," 

I  asked  Mr.  Russell  about  keeping  brood  sows  in  small  pens  during 
the  winter  months ^ 

"Don't  do  it,"  was  his  answer.     "G-ive  brood  sows  plenty  of  room  dur- 
ing the  winter  months — the  more  room  the  better.    If  you  have  10  brood  sows 
to  talce  care  of  th-.u^s  winter  give  them  at  least  5  acres  to  roam  aro.ind  over. 
An  SC^e.cTe  field  will  not  be  too  large  if  you  have  it," 

At  this  point  I  interrupted  the  speaker  to  ask  about  the  feed  for  the 
brood  sow, 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  remarked,  "that's  mighty  important.    Among  the  feeds 
s-oi table  for  sows  during  the  gestation  period  are  com,  wheat  middling,  or 
wheat  shorts,  tanlcage  or  fish  meal,  legume  hay,  and  minerals,  the  latter  to 
supply  lime  eJid  phosphorus ." 
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"Ho\7  do  you  food  the  corn  to  your  trood  sows  at  the  G-overnmcnt  farm?" 

I  asked, 

"T7g  use  shelled  corn,"  he  replied,  "and  feed  it  by  scattering  it 
over  the  10-acre  field  that  the  sows  use  for  their  gymnasium,      7fe  put  this  com 
in  a  T/agon  hox  and  scatter  it  with  a  scoop  shovel,  as  tiiinly  as  possible  over 
the  field  that  the  sows  use." 

"DonH  you  v/aste  a  lot  of  corn  that  v/ay?    I  asked, 

"ITo  siree,"  he  replied,  "the  sows  get  it  every  bit.    They  don't  eat  it 
all  the  first  day  either," 

"ITo?"    I  queried, 

"ITo,"  he  said,  "they  donH  eat  it  all  the  first  day  because  we  only 
scatter  the  corn  once  a  weeir  and  there*  s  nearly'-  always  some  com  on  the  ground 
when  we  go  out  to  scatter  a  new  lot," 

"About  how  much  com  do  you  figure  on  for  each  brood  sov/?"  I  asked, 
"A  pound  and  a  half  a  day  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,"  he 
replied,"  and  remember  that  we  scatter  it  very  tliinly  over  the  field.    A  sow 
ccji  only  pick  up  a  grain  or  so  of  com  at  a  time  and  soon  gets  tired  and  quits 
before  she  eats  too  much.    That^s  wl^  an  allowance  of  a  po^and  and  a  lialf  a 
day  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  v;eight  is  enough  of  corn  for  the  brood  sow 
during  the  winter  months  if  it  is  thinly  scattered  over  the  field," 

"How  do  yov.  feed  middlings  and  trnkage?"    was  ny  next  question, 

"Mixed,  and  fed  dry,"  he  replied,     "¥c  feed  one  pound  of  middlings,  and 
a  holf  pomd  of  tankage  per  sow  per  day.    Wo  feed  this  mixture  in  a  trough 
about  noon  time. 


"Then  wo  keep  good  alfalfa  hay  in  e.  rack  Tticrc  the  sows  may  got  it  at 
any  time,  and  the  simple  rrdncral  mixture  in  a  box  under  cover.  The  sov/s  get 
plontj'  of  water  from  an  automatic  foimtain," 

TMs  plan  of  feeding  brood  sows  in  winter  has  given  splendid  results 
at  the  Bcltsville  fcjrm.  Seldom  have  the"  men  there  had  to  take  out  a  sow  be- 
cause she  was  too  thin,  and  never  have  they  had  to  take  out  one  because  she 
was  too  fat.      Of  course  you  listeners  knov.-  ho;v  mrach  labor  is  saved  by  using 
a  system  of  this  kind, 

Npw  folks,  thiis  is  the  4th  of  ITovcmber,  and  you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  ready  for  the  pigs  that  are  to  be  farrowed  next  spring.  Lot's  begin 
at  once  to  take  care  of  the  sov;  that  is  to  farrow  next  March  or  April. 

V/hat  kind  of  hogs  you  market  next  fall  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  IdLnd 
of  care  and  treatment  you  give  your  brood  sows  this  winter,  wMle  the  founda- 
tion for  the  pig  crop  is  being  laid. 

If  I  have  talked  too  fast  for  you  to  catch  all  the  points  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  WASKILTGTOIT  FABl!  REPORTER  OF  UOmiBER  4,  1931.    If  you  have  hog 
problems  consult  your  county  agent,  your  State  college  of  agriculture,  or  write 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  T^ashington,  D.C. 
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CLO SIITG  Ain'TOUN CaMIT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 
Your  Wasliington  Farm  Reporter  broadcast  a  livestock  program  from  station 

 in  CO operaH  on  v/ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Write  this  station  for  a  free  copy  of  the  VaSHHIGTOH  FiURl/I  REPORTER 
OF  ITOVE.SER  4,  1931. 


Speaking  Time:    10  Llinutes.  All  Regions. 


"^T  IS  A  DAIRY  BREED?" 


0PE:^IITG  AiriTOII ;CE: ISITT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Station    joins  now  .71  th 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  YOUR  WASHIITGTOIm  EARI.I 
REPORTER,    r'is  sutject  for  this  occasion  is  DAIRYI'JQ-, 


— ooGoo — 


"'.THAT  IS  A  DAIRY  BREED?"     That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  question  I 
asked  Dr.  J.  C.  IIcDowell  of  the  United  States  Bureaii  of  Dairy  Industry. 

I  asked  Dr.  McDowell  that  question  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of 
"ooys  and  girls  '^rho  are  studying  agriculture  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Be- 
fore I  answer  it,  let  me  say  that  the  dairy  industry  is  a  groat  institution, 
and  that  houscTrives  and  cooks  and  their  families  and  customers  through- 
out the  country  and  the  world  would  find  it  mighty  he.rd  to  get  along  without 
milk  and  crear_i.    Yes  -siroe,  they  would. 

Tlie  use  of  cow's  milk  as  a  food  for  man  goes  far  back  of  our  recorded 
history.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  milk,  "butter,  and  cheese  are  all  mentioned  in 
the  "books  of  the  Old  Testament.    As  early  as  4,000  years  "before  Christ  cattle 
wore  common  in  what  is  now  Sv/itzerland,  and  the  prehistoric  "lalce  dwellers" 
even  left  remains  of  crude  equipment  for  the  manujfacturc  of  cheese  and  "butter. 

Tlie  dairy  industry  is  not  only  old,  but  it  is  valuable  as  well.  For 
instance,  they  tell  me  there  is  a  lot  of  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury  at 
Washington.    So  much  that  it  would  take  a  long,  long  time  to  count  it  in  five- 
dollar  pieces.    In  1926  the  milk  cows  in  this  country  produced  more  than  fifty- 
three  million  tons  of  milk.    That's  equal  to  1,700,000  carloads  of  milk  

70,000  25-cajr  trainloads  of  milk,  reachir^g  a  distance  of  more  than  12,000 
miles  or  more  than  half  around  the  earth  at  the  equator.    T7ell,  listeners,  the 
old  milk  co-'s  in  this  country  produced  all  that  milk  in  just  one  year,  and 
ordinarily  that  much  milk  is  worth  more  than  the  gold  in  Uncle  Sam's  Treasurj'- 
at  T7ashington. 


Now  for  the  question,  "lYhat  is  a  dairy  breed?" 
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According  to  Dr.  LIcDowell  the  term  "dairy  breed"  has  "been  accepted  hy 
stockaen  and  investigators  as  referring  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  especially 
fitted  for  the  i^roduction  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

There  are  six  outstanding  dairy  breeds  in  this  cotmtry  at  present.  They 
are,  Ayrshire,  Srorn  Swiss,  IXitch  Belted,  Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesiaji,  and 
Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  I  have  mentioned,  certain 
other  breeds  having  good  milking  qualities  are  sometimes  kept  for  dairy  pur- 
poses.   These  animals  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  dual-p-'jrpose  animals  because 
of  their  ability  to  produce  satisfactory  beef  carcasses  as  well  as  a  good  milk 
flow.     Tliese  dual-purpose  breeds  include  Shorthorns,  Rod  Polled,  ajid  Devon. 

Now  lot's  mention  a  few  points  about  each  of  the  6  breeds  of  cattle 
commonly  kept  for  dairy  purposes.    We'll  begin  with  Ayrshires. 

Dr.  licDowell  says  that  the  Ayrshire  breed  originated  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Scotland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.    Ayrshire  cattle  are 
well  adapted  to  gr?.zing  on  rough  land.    They  were  first  imported  into  this 
country  in  182.3,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.    A^'-rshire  cattle  are  now  foxind 
in  46  of  the  48  States,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  northeastern  states. 

G-oing  in  alphabetical  order  do^Tn  the  list  of  dairy  breeds  kept  in  this 
countrj'",  wo  iDass  from.  A^iTshire  to  Brown  Swiss.    They  originated  in  Switzerland 
where  they  have  been  kept  pure  for  a  long,  long  time.    Massachxisetts  received 
the  first  shipment  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  into  the  United  States.    That  was  in 
1869.    Bro^-m  Swiss  cattle  have  been  used  to  hilly  land  in  their  native  country 
for  many  generations,  ond  are  excellent  grazorr].-  Naturally  they  do  well  on 
hilly  land  in  this  cotuitrj^. 

Holland  is  the  home  of  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle  known  as  the  Dutch 
Belted.    The  breed  originated  in  that  country  more  than  200  years  ago.  The 
name,  "D'j.tch  Belted,"  is  derived  from  the  original  home  of  the  breed,  and  from 
the  peculiar  color  markings.    P.  T.  Born-um  of  circus  fame  imported  these 
animals  into  this  countrj'-  in  1840  for  show  purposes. 

Guernsey  cattle  originated  on  the  Channel  Islands  near  the  coast  of 
northern  Fr.?Jicc«    Perhaps  I  shoiild  say  here  that  at  one  time  all  the  cattle  on 
the  Channel  Isl.ands  wore  loiofrm  o.s  Alderneys,  but  now  those  on  the  islands  of 
Alderney,  S.^rk,  -.nd  Guernsey  are  kno^m  as  Guernseys,  while  those  on  the  islrnd 
of  Jersey  arc  ki^oiTn  as  Jerseys.    That  expl.ains  why  the  first  cattle  shipped 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Channel  Islands  were  called  Alderneys.  The;^ 
mpy  have  bee.i  either  Gaernsoys  or  Jerseys.    Guernsey  cattle  graze  well,  are 
economical  producers  of  butterfat,  and  produce  a  milk  that  is  yellow  and  rich- 
looking  in  color. 

Holstoin  cattle  have  been  bred  for  dp.iry  purposes  for  more  than  2,000 
years.    They  originated  in  Holland  which  was  known  as  a  great  dairy  region  more 
than  1,000  yc-^xs  ago. 

H:)lsteins  were  first  inportcd  into  the  United  States  in  1795  and  that, 
by  the  way,  vras  before  the  death  of  George  TJashington.    Eolsteins  are  found  in 
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every  State  in  the  Union  but  60  per  cent  of  the  pure-bred  Holsteins  are  found 
in  the  six  States  of  Hew  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Illinois.    Holsteins  graze  vrell  on  rich  pastures.    Hiey  make  good  use  of  hay, 
soiling  crops,  and  silage.    They  are  best  adapted  to  the  rich,  level  lands 
and  to  the  gently  rolling  lands  so  common  in  the  great  dairy  districts  of  this 
country. 

Jersey-  cattle,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  originated  on  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey^  '^hich  is  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.    A  law  was  passed  in  1789  that  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  any  cattle  into  the  Island  of  Jersey  except  for  im- 
mediate slau^tchtcr.    iJo  outside  blood  has  been  introduced  since  importations 
were  stopocd  in  1789,  and  since  that  tine  the  cattle  on  the  Island  of  Jersey 
have  been  Imcwn  as  Jerseys. 

The  first  Jerseys  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1850.  Jersey 
cattle  are  widely  distributed  over  the  United  States,  but  are  more  numerous  in 
the  South  where  they  outnumber  by  far  all  other  dairy  breeds. 

There  were  no  cattle  in  America  until  they  v/ere  brought  over  by  the 
early  settlers.    The  Spaniards  brought  cattle  to  South  America  and  Mexico. 
Some  of  these  escaped  and  their  descendants  became  the  wild  cattle  that  roamed 
our  western  plains.     Cattle  were  first  introdu.ced  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  Str.tos  when  Thomas  Gates  brought  100  head  to  Jr^mestown,  Virginia.  Tliat 
was  in  1511. 

Since  I've  been  tallcing  about  dairy  breeds,  I'll  close  the  program  now 
by  quoting  Dr.  licDowell's  answer  to  that  time-worn  question,  "T7ho.t  is  the 
BEST  dairy  breed?" 

The  United  States  Etiroau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  made  a  stud;'/"  of  the 
yearly  prod?j.ction  records  of  more  tho,n  100,000  cows  in  the  different  dairy 
breeds.     "Tliis  study,"  says  Dr.  McDowell,  "indicates  that  there  is  IJO  BEST 
dairy  breed  for  all  dairy  purposes."    TThether  the  dodryman  is  selecting  grades 
or  pure-brods,  the  choice  of  individuals  within  the  breed  is  much  more  imiDort- 
ant  tho.n  the  selection  of  the  breed. 

Of  course,  the  selection  of  the  breed  is  rather  important  for  several 
reasons.    If  you  want  to  learn  about  these,  or  more  about  the  leading  breeds  of 
our  dair:/  cattle  ask  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  I'To.  1443-F,  entitled 
"DAIRY  CATTLE  BHl'SDS."    This  publication  is  free,  and  a  request  will  bring  it 
to  your  m--.il  bo::. 


CLOS I :T5  Alf.'OUlTCS; JZIT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  concludes  today's  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  broadcast  by  Station    in  cocpcra.tion  with  the  United  St<atcs 

Department  of  A^-^ric-alturc.    Send  your  request  to  Station    in   

for  copies  of  F:>jn:.icrs'  Bulletin  llo.  1443-F,  entitled  "DAIRY  CATTLE  BREEDS." 


AI-HTOUITCSLffilTT ;     Tour  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  a  report  to  make  to  you 
now.    He  has  "been  to  a  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  seems  to  h^ve  picked  up  Bome  enco'oraging  news  it  is  ahout 

soil  erosion  and  some  of  the  new  ways  which  have  "been  worked  out  to  check  it 
 TIell,  Mr.  Heporter  

As  you  Icnow,  the  United  States  government  now  has  8  soil  erosion 
experiment  stations  scattered  around  in  our  chief  soil  regions,  and  one  or 
more  in  course  of  "being  estahlished.    Those  stations  are  investigating  every 
method  which  offers  any  practical  promise  of  slowing  down  the  washing  away 
of  the  fertile  top  soils  on  which  we  farm. 

There  are  two  stations  in  Texas,  one  in  North  Carolina,  one  in  Oklahoma, 
one  in  Missouri,  one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Washington  State,  ojid  now 
one  is  "being  set  up  in  TJisconsin,    Although  the  oldest  of  those  stations  has 
just  been  running  two  years,  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  who  has  charge  of  that  work 
for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  has  just  "been  telling  me  a"bof-t  three 
very  promising  systems  farmers  are  now  adopting  as  a  result  of  experiments 
at  some  of  those  stations. 

Incidentally,  he  sa;/s,  we  are  finding  out  that  the  losses  are  larger 
even  than  the  experts  had  estimated.    The  soil  is  going  faster.    For  instance, 
one  rain  last  May  at  the  Teciple,  Texas,  station  washed  off  23  tons  of  soil 
to  the  acre  from  a  4  per  cent  slope,    Mr.  Bennett  estimates  that  this  one 
rain  y.Tust  have  washed  out  of  the  fields  of  that  Black  Belt  region,  not  less 
than  100,000,000  tons  of  the  "best  upland  cotton  soil  in  the  world.    Fart  of 
that  went  into  the  valleys  where  the  soil  was  rich  as  it  was  and  there  was 
no  need  of  more  soil,  and  part  went  on  down  to  the  sea.    Gone  forever I 

Oklahoma  made  a  survey  last  year.    Out  of  16,000,000  acres  in  crops 
in  that  State,  13,000,000  were  loimd  suffering  more  or  less  from  erosion, 
and  more  than  5,700,000  had  already  started  gullying,    1,360,000  acres  have 
already  been  abandoned  on  account  of  erosion,  and  that  where  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale  has  been  going  on  noV''  for  only  about  thirty  years. 

Last  year,  in  the  rolling  part  of  the  Red  Plains  region  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  it  is  estimated  that  440,000,000  tons  of  soil  were  washed  a.way; 
It  was  partly  deposited  as  overwash,  on  productive  streajn  bottoms;  part  went 
to  choke  stream  channels  and  the  other  was  carried  do^ra  to  sea.    The  minimum 
loss  per  a,cre  was  17  l/2  tons  of  the  top  soil,  the  best  part  of  the  land, 
the  farmers'  principal  capita.l. 
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Ivtuch  the  sacie  thing  is  taking  place  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  Iowa,  north- 
ern Missouri,  northeastern  iCansas,  and  so^itheastern  Nebraska.  Measurements 
of  soil  washed  from  good  corn  land  in  this  region,  land  with  an  8  per  cent 
slope,  showed  the  loss  of  75  tons  of  soil  to  the  acre  between  June  and 
October,  this  year,  indicating  the  Ictes  of  100  tons  or  more  per  year. 

That  means,  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  that  much  of  the  land  in  this  region 
is  now  losing  an  inch  of  top  soil  a  year.    As  the  top  soil  is  only  7  or  8 
inches  deep,  in  many  fields  the  whole  fertile  layer  will  be  gone  in  7  or  8 
years,  and  such  land  essentially  ruined  for  cultivation. 

Ifuch  land  in  that  section  which  used  to  be  beautiful  rolling  country 
with  smooth,  rounded  contours,  is  no  longer  smooth.    It  is  gashed  with  gullies. 
The  top  soil  is  gone  and  the  infertile  clay  is  sticking  out  in  countless 
places.    Thousands  of  fields  which  used  to  produce  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  now  average  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  no  crop  at  all  in  dry 
years,  and  the  land,  now  largely  clay  subsoil,  is  harder  to  plow  and  fcrojis 
suffer  niach  more  from  drought. 

That  gives  you  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
some  of  our  soils  which  are  most  subject  to  washing.    It  is  a  gloomy  picture. 
More  or  less  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  happening  in  many  other  parts  of  the 

country,  But  let's  turn  to  the  good  news.    Let's  see  what  progress  is  being 

made  toward  slowing  down  this  destruction.    Let' s  see  what  the  erosion  ex- 
periment stations  have  discovered. 

Here  is  one  success  story  from  the  Missouri  station.    In  northern 
Missouri,  the  government  experimenters  went  on  to  land  abandoned  because 
of  erosion.    In  one  field  of  approximately  twenty  acres  riddled  with  shallow 
gullies,  the  man  in  charge  used  dams.    From  faxmers  in  the  neighborhood  he 
collected  some  600  old  fertilizer  sacks,  many  of  them  half-rotten.  He 
filled  those  sacks  with  soil  and  bluegrass  sod,  and  then  went  over  the  field 
and  put  those  sacks  in  the  smaller  gallies  in  the  form  of  small  dams.  In 
the  bigger  gullies  he  made  use  of  scraps  of  old  chicken  wire  to  make  wire 
dams.    Then  he  seeded  the  whole  field  to  wheat. 

Well  he  got  a  good  stand  of  wheat  over  most  of  the  field,  except 
where  those  sacks  of  sod  were  placed.    There  the  bluegrass  in  the  sacks 
took  root  and  formed  grass  dams  to  check  the  run-off.    The  yield  this  year 
was  very  good.    He  is  rotating  the  grain  with  so ij^ improving  crops  such  as 
sweet  clover  and  red  clover  and  the  probabilities'^'^t^at  still  better  crops  of  ■ 
wheat  will  be  produced.    In  all,  it  cost  less  than  $20  to  stop  that  gullying 
and  th-at  was  mostly  for  labor.    The  whole  job  was  completed  in  one  day. 
Farmers  all  around  that  section  are  trying  out  that  plan. 

At  the  experiment  stations,  of  course,  a  number  of  different  methods 
are  tried  on  the  same  soil  and  sajne  slope.    One  part  will  be  devoted  to 
seeing  what  can  be  done  with  dams,  while  terracing  will  be  tried  on  another 
part,  ajid  so  on» 

A  system  which  offers  tremendous  promise,  Mr.  Bennet  says,  is  that 
of  strip  cropping,  used  on  land  having  moderate  slope  —  that  is,  the  land  is 
laid  off  across  the  slopes,  along  the  contours  as  we  commonly  say,  and  soil- 
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saving  crops  are  planted  in  strips  along  these  lines.    These  strips  follow 
around  the  slopes  on  the  level  or  with  only  a  slight  fall.    Oats,  sorgh-um, 
s^veetclover,  grass  or  other  thickly  growing  crops  planted  in  these  strips 
serve  as  dams  to  catch  the  run-off  from  the  clean- tilled  crops  planted 
between  the  strips. 

Measurements  of  soil  washed  from  land  planted  to  different  crops 
Mr.  Bennett  says,  have  shoT,Ti  that  wheat  doesn't  entirely  stop  washing,  but 
tliat  grass,  alfalfa  and  sweetclover  almost  stop  it.    There  was  114  tines  as 
much  soil  lost  this  year  from  land  in  northern  Missouri  planted  to  corn  as 
from  clover,  and  171  times  as  much  from  corn  fields  as  from  alfalfa  fields. 

Where  the  strips  are  not  enough  to  stop  the  washing  terraces  are 
plowed  up  along  them.    But  with  less  than  a  2  l/2  per  cent  slope  no  terro-cing 
is  required  on  some  soils  with  a  good  system  of  strip  cropping.  Strip 
cropping,  Mr.  Bennett  declares,  has  other  advantages  than  merely  slowing  down 
erosion. 

It  leads  to  diversification,  inducing  the  farmer  to  grow  crops  other 
than  straight  corn,  cotton,  or  wheat.    The  strips  devoted  to  soil-saving 
crops  cDii  be  widened,  or  the  clean-tilled  crops  grovm  between  these  strips 
can  be  alternated  with  the  thick-growing  crops  to  give  a  good  rotation. 
In  other  words,  use  of  strip  cropping  encourages  more  varied  and  flexible 
farming.    Mr.  Bennett  seems  enthusiastic  about  the  promise  strip  cropping 
holds  for  some  regions  due  to  the  good  results  obtained  by  farmers  using 
this  system  this  year. 

You  see  farmers  by  the  thousands  visit  these  stations,  and  see  what 
is  being  done,  and  see  for  themselves  the  quantity  of  soil  lost  or  saved 
under  different  systems. 

Another  new  system  which  has  developed  at  the  Hays,  Kansas  station, 
Mr.  Bennett  estimates  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  good  in  the  sub-hamid  regions, 
such  as  the  Palouse  wheat  belt.    This  latter  system  consists  of  the  use  of  a 
soil-saving  cultivator  which  digs  10,000  little  holes  to  the  acre. 

The  idea  is  the  amount  of  erosion  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  which 
runs  off  the  land.    In  regions  where  the  land  is  plowed  fallow  the  cultivator 
digs  these  little  holes  which  each  bold  about  3  gallons  of  water.    Each  has 
a  little  dam  and  so  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  that  amount  of  water.  10,000 
holes  to  the  acre  can  hold  30,000  gallons  of  rain  water  on  the  land  and  so 
let  it  soak  into  the  soil,  instead  of  running  off.    The  cultivator  used  can  be 
opero.ted  as  cheaply  e.s  any  other  cultivator,  Mr.  Bennett  saj-s. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  developments,  in  soil  saving  which 
have  come  from  the  experiments.    The  stations  are  also  testing  the  efficiency 
of  all  soil-saving  crops  the  investigators  can  find.    Winter  cover  crops  and 
summer  cover  crops  are  being  tried.    These  are  being  worked  into  rotations  on 
the  regional  farms. 


AITITOlJNj'CSIvIEITT ;  You  have  just  heard  a  report  of  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
developments  which  have  come  from  the  various  soil  experiment  stations  now 
working  to  check  the  tremendous  losses  from  erosion.    This  program  has  come  to 

you  through  the  cooperation  of  Station   and  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture. 
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IGSP  YOUR  POULTRY  FLOCK  HEALTHY  THIS  ¥I1?TSR. 


OPEIIINQ-  AI~IOl"'CZ: :EITT :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  tlie  day  Your  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  "broadcasts  his  regula-r  POULTRY  prograiii  from  Station    in 

cooperation  •■1th  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    His  suhject  for 
this  occasion  is  "KESP  YQJJR  POULTRY  FLOCK  HSALTFf  THIS  "INTER."    All  right,  Hr. 
Reporter,  tell  u.s  lion  to  do  it. 


— ooOoo — 


T..iat, 
of  the  joo. 


I.Ir.  Anno-ancer,  is  easy.      Patting  it  into  practice  is  the  hard  part 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  ahout  successful  poultrj^  raising.  Neither  is 
there  a  Sajita  Claus  rrho  "befriends  neT^comers  in  the  business.  Success  in  raising 
poultry  is  a  natter  of  keeping  good,  strong,  health.3^  "birds  under  modern  sanitary 
conditions* 


That  sovjids  easy,  and  it  is  easy  if  j^ou  keep  squarely  ahreast  of  the  game 
all  the  time.    For  example,  practically  all  poultry  diseases  can  either  he  pre- 
vented or  Icept  dov7n  to  a  very  small  f ignore. 

First,  oy  ca,ref\il  and  rigid  selection  of  your  breeding  stock. 

Second,  bjr  good  management,  sanitary  cond.itions,  and  comfortable  hoxises. 

In  your  poultry  business,  as  in  everything  else,  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.    I  might  add  that  cleanliness  in  the  poxJ-try  business  is  also  next  to 
PROFITS.    Tia-t  being  the  case,  you'll  find  it  profitable  to  observe  sanitary 
precautions  in  your  poultrj'-  flock  this  winter. 

lir.  A,  R.  Lee  who  makes  poultry  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  says  that  you  poultrynen  ought  to  maJce  it  a  practice 
to  try  to  learn  rll  you  can  about  the  common  diseases  and  troubles  of  poiiltry. 
Learn  the  s'nn-ptons,  and  even  some  of  the  treatments  for  a  few  of  the  most  comjnon 
troubles,    r.io/b's  for  your  own  protection.    Let  mo  illustrate. 


You  wr,lk  out  into  the  poultrj'-  yard  some  m.orning  this  winter  and  seo  two 
or  three  droopy  looking  birds  scroochod  up  in  a  corner  or  moping  around  the 
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yard  as  if  tj.ey  were  "oreparing  for  the  fiirieral  of  the  hig  red  rooster, 
T.iat  c'o  ;^''o-a  do? 
One  of  tr/o  things. 

Yo-lI  sa",  ""ell  loolcs  like  I  have  some  sick  chickens,  "but  I  don't  knoT?- 

what's  the  i.iatter  with  'em.    Guess  I'll  wait  a  few  days  and  see  what  happens. " 
Or  

You  pick  -ijp  one  of  *he  sick  "birds  make  a  close,  thorough  examination 

and  say  "By  {^on  that's  chicken  pox  Eey,  Mary ,  come  out  here  and  help  me. 

Our  chickens  have  "-pox"  and  we  must  separate  the  sick  birds  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  ri;9:ht  now." 

If  you  \no-^  the  symptoas  of  a  few  of  the  common  poultry  troubles  it's 
often  an  easy  matter  to  nip  disaster  in  the  "bud  before  it  blossoms  forth  into 
general  trouble. 

That,  -usy  poultry  listeners,  is  why  I  say  acquaint  yourself  with  some  of 
the  comiaon  porJ.try  troubles.    Learn  a  few  simple  remedies  for  these  ailments, 
and  be  p re-oared  when,  and  if  the  trouble  bobs  up. 

"J^hat's  common-sense  precaution.    It's  safety  first.    A  stitch  in  time 

saves  nine  aji  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  or  whatever  you 

want  to  call  it. 

Fnis  is  the  eleventh  of  November.    It  won't  be  long  iintil  some  of  you 
listeners  will  be  getting  read^,""  for  the  1932  hatching  season.    In  selecting  your 
breeding  stock  for  next  year  remember  that  birds  that  are  bred  and  selected  for 
vigor  and  soiuidness  of  bod;^'  will  be  able  to  stand  up  under  conditions  which 
wealcer  birds  might  not  resist.    It's  important,  therefore,  that  you  select  your 
breeding  hens  very  carefully  this  fall.    Cull  out  those  hens  that  show  signs  of 
wealaiess.    3icy  have  no  place  in  the  breeding  flock. 

I.ir#  Ljc  sn^'-s  that  runty  pullets  are  trouble  makers  in  the  average  flock. 
They  are  more  susceptible  to  colds,  parasites  and  other  diseases. 

Cleoai  'louses  is  another  thing  that  will  add  to  the  general  health  of 
your  poultry  flock  this  winter.    Mr.  Lcc  says  that  clean  houses  is  the  kcr/Tiote 
to  sanitation,    '"ithout  clean  houses  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  good, 
strong,  health^'  birds,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  feed  ari;/  other  kind. 

I.Ir,'  Lee  spealcs  from  experience  when  ho  sa^''sj  "It  is  not  advisable  to 
crowd  too  xarjii'-  chickens  into  the  sciae  house." 

Crowding  chickens  in  a  poultry  house  is  conducive  to  disease.  Don't 
crowd  your  chickens.    Give  them  plenty  of  room  in  a  clean,  comfortable,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-ventilated  house. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  another  thing  that  will  add  to  the  general  health 
of  your  flock  this  winter.    However,  Mr.  Leo  warns  that  the  air  must  be  control- 
led.   You  Icnow  what  a  draft  will  do  for  a  bunch  of  lo^^ing  pullets.    If  you  don't 
know  I  can  tell  you  that  it  will  give  them  colds  which  may  develope  into  roup 
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and  start  tlieiu  to  sneezing  '-'hen  they  ouglit  to  "be  layin/^. 

Did  yoii  ever  see  a  poultry  house  with  a  daiap  floor?    I  have.    Dampness  in 
the  poultiy  "  ouse  is  an.other  cause  of  many  T7inter  poultry  troubles .    AyOid  damp 
poultry  houses.    They  often  cut  egg  production  by  iiirpairing  the  health  of  the 
layers.    Svjilij.:ht  is  what  you  want  in  your  poultry  house  during  the  cold,  win- 
ter sionths.    It  not  only  helps  to  keep  the  house  and  litter  dry,  hut  it  is  also 
an  excellent  germ  destroyer.    Give  your  winter  flock  the  advantage  of  all  the 
direct  suiilight  that  your  laying  house  will  permit.     It'll  pay. 

Poultry  drop;nings  are  a  source  of  disease  especially  during  the  housing 
season.    I.Ir.  Lee  advises  the  frequent  cleaning  of  dropping  hoards  and  the  use 
of  poultr;^''  netting  on  the  under  side  of  the  roosts.    These  precautions  head  off 
a  n-amher  of  cor.x.ion  poultrj'-  troubles  by  preventing  the  birds  from  picking  up 
their  droppings,    Heraembcr  also  tha.t  soil  is  contajninated  by  poultry  drop-oings. 
Don't  use  poultry  droppings  on  land  near  the  poultry  house  or  where  the  young 
chicks  are  likely  to  range  next  spring. 

Don't  add  nev/ly  purchased  fowls  to  the  laying  flock  this  winter  or  baby 
chicks  to  the  rcaige  next  spring  until  yov.  have  held  them  in  quarantine  a  f  ow 
days. 

DonH  let  curiosity  draw  you  to  your  neighbor's  chicken  yard  to  investi- 
gate a  nev.'  poultry  trouble.    Yov.  might  unloio'-ingly  taice  it  back  to  your  own 
flock. 

Ronove  sick  birds  promptly  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
Destroy  dead  birds  bj^  either  burning  or  burying. 

Vaccinate  your  pullets  for  chicken  pox  this  fall  if  the  disease  wa.3  in 
your  flock  last  year. 

Bu;'-  your  ba.by  chicks  nest  spring  from  flocks  that  have  been  tested  for 

B.i7.D. 

If  yora-  birds  show  won-n  infestation,  treat  thorn  individus,lly  as  outlined 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo,  1652-7. 

Lice  and  mites  can  be  controlled  by  methods  described  in  the  same  bulle- 
tin. 

Finally',  if  you  want  maximura  egg  production  t'.iis  fo.ll  and  winter,  keep 
your  poiiltr;-  l:oalthy.    If  you  want  to  learn  how  to  diagnose  and  treat  some  of 
the  comiTion  po-Altr^.^  troubles  write  this  station  for  a  copy  of  Famers'  Bul- 
letin llo.  1552-F,  entitled  "DISEA.SSS  AITD  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY."     It's  free  for 
the  asking,  and  a  request  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

CLOSII\rG-  AIHTOLTCgl T :    Tlais,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  concludes  the  ITashington  Parm 

Reporter  progrr"!!!  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  -.-'ith  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.    TTrite  this  station  for  a  free  copy  of  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  l-Io.  1552-F,  entitled  "DISEA.SSS  AITD  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY." 
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AH  Regions. 


FEED  YOUR    BREEDIIT&    SHEEP    TIJS  TTEITTER, 


OPE^T :t G  Al'Iiro ulT CBIEITT ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  Yoiir  ^Tashing- 
ton  Farm  Reporter  tells  you  about  h_is  ingerview  vdth  livestock  specialists 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  His  subject  for  to-day  is 
"FEED  YOUR  BREEDING  SHEEP  TEES  FITTER."      All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


— oooOooo — 


Folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  yo    for  a  little  wMle  TO-DAY  about  some- 
thing tliat  will  affect  your  pocketbook  ITEXT  SUIvavIER.    That  may  be  patting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.    But  let  me  explain. 


This  is  the  middle  of  Uovembsr  and  the  time  of  year  when  you  SrIEEP 
RAISERS  tliroughout  the  coxjitry  find  it  necessary  to  give  some  thought  and 
attention  to  the  WHITER  FSEDIIIG  of  yoiir  flocks. 

Feed  has  a  great  deal  t  o  do  v;ith  the  kind  of  wool  that  a  sheep  pro- 
duces.   The  winter  feeding  of  bred  ewes  influences  the  cpaality  of  spring  lajr.bs. 
So  I*m    talking  about  the  winter  feeding  of  breeding  sheep  to-day.  TThy? 
Because  TEAT  operation,  as  I've  said,  will  influence  the  amo-ont  of  money  you 
sheep  raisers  receive  from  next  spring*  s  lamb  crop,  and  next  summer* s  wool 
crop. 

Socking  the  latest  information  on  feeding  sheep  during  the  winter  I 
jo  rncycd  down  to  one  of  the  temporary  buildings  put  up  in  war  time  in  TTashr- 
ington.    There  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  D.A.  Spencer  the  man  who  is  in  chej-gc  of 
sheep  investigations  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  industry, 

I  asked  Mr.  Spencer  to  tell  me  something  about  the  winter  feeding  of 

sheep  throughout  the  coijntry  something  of  value  to  a  Mississippi  farmer 

with  a  few  sheep,  or  the  western  rancher  with  several  thoiisand  sheep.  In 
other  v/ords,  I  asked  Mr.  Spencer  to  give  me  something  on  the  subject  of  winter 
feeding,  which  would  apply  to  all  sheep  raisers. 
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Turning  aroimd  in  his  chair  so  as  to  get  a  good  view  of  a  "big  map  of 
the  United  States,  lianging  on  the  wall  of  his  office,  he  said: 

"ITo  matter  where  your  sheep  husiness  is  located,  it  talces  on  an  average 
of  3  to  4  poimds  of  good  legurae  laay  a  day  or  its  equivalent,  to  keep  a  mature 
ewe  in  good  condition  d'ttring  the  winter  season,  v/hen  pasture  is  not  avallahle. 
If  some  unexpected  emergency  cuts  the  usual  feed  supply  "below  that  ejiio'ant,  you 
have  to  figure  out  substitute  feeds." 

"1/Ir.  Spencer,"  I  interrupted,  "what  kind  of  hay  is  "best  for  shcop?" 

"Leg'ame  hay,"  he  answered.     "Alfalfa,  clover,  soybean,  lespedeza, 
cowpea,  and  velvet-bean  hays  are  among  the  best  legume  hays  for  sheep." 

I  Icnow  from  my  ovin  experience  that  you  canH  alv/ays  rua  a  farm  a,ccordin^ 
to  a  cut-and-dried  schedule  and  that  good  hay  sometimes  gets  wet  even  on  the 
best  of  fojrms.    So  I  asked  Mr,  Spencer  about  feeding  wet,  moldy,  dusty,  end 
other  inferior  hays  to  sheep. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it,"  was  his  positive  reply.    He  said  that  moldy  hay  is 
especially  h^mful  to  lambing  ewes,  and  of  course  dangerous  for  any  kind  of 
sheep  or  other  livestock. 

G-oing  back  to  the  question  of  Jiay  substitutes  not  only  for  this  winter, 
but  for  any  winter,  Mr.  Spencer  said  tiiat  oat  straw  or  corn  stover  is  a  splen- 
did hay  S'-ipplement  for  sheep,  but  that  they  are  not  very  high  in  protein.  "Pihen 
yoa.  feed  them,  supply  some  good  protein  feed  in  order  to  bring  the  protein  in 
the  ration  iip  to  where  it  would  be  if  you  fed  3  to  4  pounds  of  good  legume  ha^'' 
daily. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  perhaps  the  most  common  protein  feed  used  for  tha.t 
purpose.    Linseed  meal  is  also  good.    You  can  get  either  or  both  of  these  pro- 
tein suppleraents  nearly  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

ITov/  when  I  hear  a  man  talking  about  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  breeding 
animals  I  immediately  start  asPdLng  questions.     "Mr.  Spencer,"  I  broke  in,  "any 
precautions  about  feeding  cottonseed  meal  or  other  Mgh-protein  feeds  to  bred 
ewes? " 

"Yes,  siree,"  he  replied.     "DonH  feed  nore  than  a  HAU-POUin)  of  cotton- 
seed meal  a  day  to  a  sheep,  especially  a  bred  ewe." 

"Is  the  same  thing  true  of  linseed  meal?"    I  asked. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  he  said, 

Hr.  Spencer  adds  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  sheep 
grain  d-oj:ing  the  winter  if  you  give  them  plenty  of  good  legume  hay.  But, 
notice  that  he  said  good  legume  hay —  and  he  said  5  to  4  pounds  daily  of  good 
legume  hay.    Without  this  amo'^int  of  good  legume  hay,  or  supplemental  feeds, 
ewes  can  not  be  in  the  best  condition  at  lambing  time. 

The  standard  practice  among  good  sheepmen  is  to  feed  plenty  of  good 
leg-jme  liay  during  the  early  winter  and  then  start  in  with  a  light  grain  ration, 
oh,  say  about  a  month  before  lambing  time. 
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You  can  keep  an  average  ewe  weighing,  say  150  poiands,  on  good  legujne 
liay  -until  about  a  month  "before  lambing.    At  that  time,  unless  the  liay  is  MIGHTY 
GOOD  HAY,  and  you  have  a  splendid  pasture  a.vailahle,  it  is  good  "business  to  "be- 
gin feeding  your  ewes  a"bout  one-fourth  of  a  po'ond  of  grain  a  day.  Gra.dually 
"  increase  that  amount  until  the  ewe  will  "be  receiving  from  one-half  to  three- 
foarths  of  a  pound  of  grain  a  day  at  the  time  of  lambing* 

A  good  grain  mixture  is  an  important  part  of  the  ewe's  ration  for  a  few 
weeks  before  lambing.    You  can  make  a  good  mixture  by  weighing  out  equcl  parts 
of  com,  oats,  and  bran.    If  you  donH  haVe  the  bran,  weight  out  equal  parts 
of  corn  and  oats. 

ITo  it  isnH  necessary  to  grind  or  chop  the  com.    The  sheep  will  do 

that — if  they  have  good  teeth.    If  you  ha.venH  com  substitute  grain  sorghums 
or  bojrley.    These  grains  donH  have  to  be  ground  either — except  for  old  "guramer" 
ewes  that  h^ve  worn  out  their  teeth, 

Mr,  Spencer  says  that  a  good  ewe  will  gain  from  15  to  25'  pounds  during 
the  winter  season  if  kept  in  good  condition  all  the  time.    However,  he  wams 
against  letting  the  ev/es  get  too  fat.    That's  harmfiol  at  lambing  time.    One  way 
to  keep  the  fat  down  is  to  see  that  the  ewes  get  plenty  of  exercise,  i,Ir, 
Spencer  told  mo  about  a  leading  sheep  raiser  in  Oonnecticrat  who  riitrikos  a  practice 
of  talcing  his  sheep  for  a  mile  hike  every  day  oven  in    cold,  winter  weather. 
That  may  be  one  reason  why  he  raises  such  fine  sheep  and  lias  such  s^-iccess  with 
his  ewes  at  lambing  time. 

The  lambing  season  is  the  shepherd's  harvest  time.    The  size  and  quality 
of  the  lamb  crop  go  a  long  toward  determining  the  profit  on  the  year's  opera- 
tions. 

This  is  the  13th  of  ITovember.    It  won't  be  many  months  until  next 
spring's  lambing  season  is  on  us.    Start  now  to  prepare  for  the  harvest  next 
spring. 

You  can  do  that  by  properly  feeding,  housing,  and  managing  the  ewes  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  getting  them  on  natural  pasture  as  early  as  possible 
next  spring. 

Mr,  Spencer  gave  me  a  lot  of  other  practical  pointers  on  feeding  sheep 
daring  the  winter,  but  I  can't  repeat  them  all  to  you  in  a  lO-rainute  talk. 

If  you  want  more  information  on  feeding  sheep  during  the  T»rinter,  write 

station  ,  for  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  !>To,840-F,  entitled  "FARM 

SHEEP  RAISING  FOR  BEGIM.TSS."    This  22-page  bulletin  contains  ini oniiation  appli- 
cable to  all  sections  of  the  country  and  for  the  veteran  sheep  raiser  as  well 
as  for  the  beginner. 


CLOSING  ALvTivOUlTGIMSI'TT:    This  concludes  the  WasMngton  Farm  Reporter  program 

broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agrici-lture.    Write  this  station  for  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
840-F,  entitled  "FARM  SHEEP  RAISING  FOR  BEGINNERS." 


(Crops  and  Soils) 

FOP.  BROADCAST  PURPOSES  ONLY 


ANlIOUTJCSiMT :    A^^ain  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  makes  Ms  report.  This 
time  he  bri-i^^s  us  word  about  more  of  the  work  being  done  to  check  that  national 
menace,  soil  erosion.    He  will  tell  iis  about  the  recent  findings  of  engineers 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Yfell,  Mr.  Reporter?  

^  sft  •4( 


Yes,  v;e  report  progress  in  terracing  farm  lands. 

Last  year,  farmers  in  this  country  terraced  some  two  and  a  half  to 
three  million  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Jones  estimates  that  in  two  or  three  years  an  average  of 
five  or  six  million  acres  will  be  terraced  each  year. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  chief  of  the  division  of  drainage  and  soil  erosion 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  says  that  personally  he 
thinks  that  eventually  practically  all  the  rolling  land  in  the  United  States 
on  which  farmers  want  to  plant  row  crops  will  be  terraced.    He  classes  any 
land  with  slopes  of  more  than  throe  or  four  per  cent  as  rolling  land. 

Meanwhile,  experiments  are  going  forward  at  the  eight  soil  erosion 
experiment  stations  established  during  the  past  two  years,  to  find  the  most 
efficient  and  satisfactory  grade  of  terrace  and  the  best  vertical  spe-cing 
between  terraces  for  various  conditions  of  slope,  and  climate,  and  soils  in 
various  -oarts  of  the  country.    The  engineers  arc  also  looking  for  ways  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  terracing.    If  farmers  can  cut  that  cost  by  as  much  as  one 
dollar  an  acre  thoy  will  save  a  tremendous  s\im. 

Already,  Mr.  Jones  tells  me,  the  engineers  have  found  that  on  slopes 
greater  than  5  per  cent  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  build  terraces  by  removing 
all  the  dirt  from  the  upner  side  of  the  terrace.    Heretofore  the  practice  has 
been  to  tc\tco  the  dirt  from  both  sides.    Tnen  you  take  the  a.irt  from  the  upper 
side  only  you  don't  have  to  move  any  up  hill. 

Of  course,  the  main  idea  is  to  find  out  the  spacing  and  grade. that  will 
do  the  best  job  of  handling  the  run  off  water  so  that  the  soil  will  not  be 
washed  off  the  field.    You  farmers  understand  that  these  so-called  farm  ter- 
races are  simply  hill-side  ditches,  or  rather  broad  channels  made  so  you  caji 
easily  cross  them  with  farm  machinery  rjid  located  so  that  they  will  intercept 
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the  run-off  water  and  carry  it  awa^'  gently.    If  it  flows  off  gently,  the  run- 
off water  won't  erode  the  soil. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  Station,  the  government  men 
measured  silt  washed  off  terraced  and  unterraced  land.    The  soil  was  the  same. 
The  slope  was  the  same.    But  thirty  tiLies  as  much  soil  washed  off  the  unter- 
raced field  as  off  the  terraced  plot  of  the  same  size  and  slope. 

In  another  experiment,  four  times  as  much  soil  was  lost  from  a  terrace 
graded  with  a  four  inch  fall  to  100  feet,  as  was  lost  from  a  terrace  which  had 
only  a  two  inch  fall  in  100  feet.    The  engineers  also  experimented  with  one  of 
these  broad  channels  running  across  a  slope  with  a  fall  of  six  inches  to  the 
100  feet,  "but  at  the  time  of  this  rain  they  hadn't  yet  installed  the  measuring 
devices.    But  it  is  safe  to  say  the  loss  of  soil  was  several  times  greater 
than  with  the  tv/o  inch  fall* 

Now,  the  grade  of  a  terrace  or  rather  of  the  channel  to  carry  the  run- 
off, depends  on  the  length  of  the  terrace,  and  the  spacing  of  the  terraces, 
and  the  size  of  the  channel.    Naturally,  the  longer  the  terrace,  the  more  you 
have  to  increase  the  gra.de  or  size  of  the  drainage  channel,  to  take  care  of 
the  accuraxT-lation  of  water  a.t  the  lov7er  end.    However,  that  varies  with  the 
type  of  soil;  a  soil  which  tsikes  up  water  easily  requires  treatment  different 
from  a  clayey  soil  from  which  there  is  a  heavy  run  off. 

In  addition  the  amount  and  che.racter  of  rainfall,  the  slope  of  the  land 
and  the  crops  grovm  all  affect  the  rates  of  run  off  and  resulting  erosion. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  different  stations  scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country           so  the  engineers  can  work  out  the  hest  sys- 
tems of  terracing  on  the  different  soils  and  ujider  the  different  climatic 
conditions.    Terraces  in  one  part  of  the  country  on  one  kind  of  soil  need  to 
he  spaced  closer  together  than  in  another.    IrThat  is  the  "best  spacing,  the 
proper  grade  on  a  certo.in  per  cent  slope?    Those  are  the  kinds  of  questions, 
the  engineers  are  trying  to  answer. 

They  are  not  getting  merely  teclanical  inforra?.tion  for  other  engineers, 
Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  goverriment  men  are  attacking  these  problems  from  the 
practical  farmer's  viewpoint.    Most  of  the  findings  already  made  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  new  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1669  on  "Farm  Terracing".  That 
bulletin  will  give  any  of  you  who  are  interested,  the  practical  details  on  how 
to  build  terraces  easy  to  cross  with  farm  nachinery  yet  efficient  as  soil- 
savers  . 

That  bulletin  also  sho^7S  you  ho":^  to  build  simple  drags  for  making  the 
terraces  as  well  as  pictures  sonc  of  the  more  elaborate  machines  now  on  the 
market  for  doing  the  work  quickly  on  a  large  scale. 

Besides  designing  terraces  so  as  to  save  soil  ?jid  yet  be  readily  crossed 
by  ordinary  farm  nachinery,  the  engineers  under  Mr.  Jones  work  out  the  engineer- 
ing requirements  of  machines  for  building  the  terraces.    They  do  not  actually 
design  such  machines,  but  they  advise  manuf actxirors  of  their  discoveries  as  to 

what  kind  of  r.ir.chinery  is  needed  to  moke  terraces  quickly  and  cheap Ij^. 

Another  phase  of  the  job  is  the  working  out  of  modifications  of  cultivating 
machines  so  that  they  will  be  easier  to  handle  on  terraced  fields. 


Illl 
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As  I  hinted  awhile  ,av^D,-  terracing  in  this  coimtry  is  just  getting  a  good 
start.    As  lir.  Jones ^J^lains,  "under  nat-ural  conditions  land  is  covered  with 
vegetation,  §o-^iiat  erosion  isn't  had.    Trees  or  hriish  or  grass  or  weeds  slow 
up  the  fi^'/'  of  water,  and  keep  it  from  washing  away  the  soil  in  large  quanti- 
ties*" Man's  disturbing  influence  in  breaking  up  the  soil  for  cultivation, 
cfjiises  menacing  erosion,  Mr.  Jones  claims.    And  if  man  is  going  to  continue  to 
disturb  the  cover  of  Nature  by  growing  row  crops,  he  has  got  to  restore  the 
balance  in  some  way.    You  can  put  land  back  into  timber  or  pasture  and  stop 
excessive  erosion  that  way.    But  where  you  continue  to  cultivate  it,  you  rau.st 
build  some  artificial  barrier  to  check  the  nish  of  water  that  carries  away  the 
soil.    That  is  what  the  terrace  is  designed  to  do. 

However,  mu_ch  of  oui-  land  is  already  gullied  g-ullied  so  badly  that 

you  must  fill  the  giallies  before  terracing.  Mr.  Jones  tells  mc  the  Soil 
Erosion  ^xnoriMcnt  Stations  have  done  some  interesting  work  on  this  Job* 

I'll  just  give  you  a  few  of  the  practical  hints  on  building  soil  saving 
dams  for  gully  control,  which  have  come  out  of  those  investigations. 

First,  Mr.  Jones  snys,  low  dams,  are  better  than  high  dams.    Dams  about 
two  feet  higii  are  most  suitable  for  small  gnillics. 

Second,  anchor  all  dams  securely.    The  tests  have  shown  that  brush  a,nd 
straw  dnms  fail  without  anchorage. 

Third,  protect  the  sides  of  the  gully  at  the  location  of  the  dam, 
against  washing  at  the  top  of  the  bank.    The  most  common  failure  of  dams  has 
been  found  to  be  erosion  around  the  ends, 

Fourth,  be  sure  to  bxiild  an  a.pron  below  any  concrete  or  other  dam  of 
non-permeable  material  in  order  to  prevent  the  wa.ter  eating  back  under  the  dom» 

Fifth,  if  you  want  best  results,  and  of  course  you  do,  place  the  top  of 
each  dam  in  a.  gully  at  the  same  level  as  the  bottom  of  the  dam  next  ahove  it. 
That  means  pu.tting  in  more  dams  and  putting  them  closer  together  than  most 
folks  do. 

You  can  get  other  suggestions  on  how  to  control  and  reclaim  ^jullics 
from  Farmers  Bulletin  No'.  1234.  

Well,  success  to  you  in  saving  your  soil  I   When  you  lose  it  you  a,ro 
losing  the  very  foundation  of  your  farm. 

:|t  jt;  :|e  ::<)|c 

ANNOUITCEI.SI'IT;    Those  bulletins  mentioned  can  be  had  free  of  charge  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.    Write  for  them  either  to  this  Sta.tion  or  direct  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Just  ask  for  Fa,rmers  Bulletin  No. 
1234  on  "Gullies  and  How  to  Control  and  Reclaim  them,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1659  on  "Fa,rm  Terra.cing."' 


Spealcing  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 


TimKSY    AMD    THAJ-TKSGIVIIT& . 

OPEITING-  AITITQIIKTCEI'JENT;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  poultry  day  for  Your 
Washington  Farm  Reporter,    Come  on  Mr.  Reporter,  what's  the  story  about  to- 
day? 

— oOo— 

TURKEY.  Mr.  Announcer. 

It's  too  close  to  Thaiiksgiving  not  to  say  something  about  turkey. 

Turkey  Thanksgiving  football  chrysanthemums  and  sweetheart s  . 

What  a  host  of  pleasant  memories  those  subjects  recall. 

Americans  love  their  turkeys.    That's  natural  because  turkeys  are 
linked  up  with  the  early  history  of  this  country.    These  birds  roamed  the 
country  when  it  v/as  first  discovered  by  white  men,  and  Columbus  is  said  to 
have  taken  turkeys  back  to  Spain  as  trophies  of  his  earlier  voyages.  Later, 
when  the  Pilgrims  wanted  to  celebrate  their  first  harvest,  the  men  of  the 

colony  contributed  the  king  of  birds  turkey  brought  in  from  the  woods, 

and  the  good  women  of  that  day  prepared  the  feast.    From  that  year  to  this 
turkey  and  Thanksgiving  have  been  associated  together  in  our  minds  and  on 
our  tables. 

From  that  year  to  this  the  turkey  business  has  been  on  the  increase. 
Not  an  increase  in  numbers  every  year,  but  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
growing  tu.rkeys  and  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Turkey  raising  used  to  be  a  sort  of  side  line  on  many  farms.     It  is 
still  that  in  some  sections.    But  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in  the 
highly  commercialized  areas.    Let  me  illustrate.    Two  hundred  turkeys  used 
to  be  a  big  flock.    That  was  " yesterday,"    Now  it  is  a  common  sight  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  to  see  flocks  containing  3  or  4  thousand  turkeys. 

There's  a  scientific  reason  back  of  the  increased  interest  in  turkey 
raising  in  the  United  States,    We  couldn't  get  very  far  raising  turkeys 
until  we  learned  that  turkey  diseases  could  be  controlled, 

Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  tells  me  that  SAITITATIOIT  is  the  key  to  successful  turkey 
raising.    Raising  turkeys  ur.der  modern  sanitary  conditions  does  more  to 
control  the  disease  problem  than  any  other  one  thing. 
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The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  raising  turkeys 

is  a  simple  one.  KEEP  TURKEYS  MAY  FROM  CHICKENS.    Don't  let  them 

range  on  the  same  land,  and  don't  allow  turkeys  access  to  land  on  which  * 
poultry  manure  has  "been  spread. 

The  disease  called  blackhead  is  the  reason  for  this  precaution.  Turkeys 
contract  "blackhead  from  chickens.    Tho  disease  is  incurahle.    That's  why  you 
keep  turkeys  away  from  chickens. 

The  old  method  of  raising  turkeys  was  to  let  the  turkey  hen  or  any 
"broody  hen,  hatch  the  eggs  and  raise  the  poults.    People  still  practice  this 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.    But  figures  collected  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  show  that  turkey  producers  are  depending 
more  and  more  upon  commercial  hatcheries  to  supply  them  with  turkey  poults. 

A  recent  survey  "by  the  "bureau  indicates  that  190  commercial  hatcheries 
out  of  a  list  of  2,000  hatched  turkey  poults  in  the  years  of  1930  and  1931. 
Of  this  number,  41  plants  reported  that  1931  was  the  first  year  that  they 
had  attenpted  to  hatch  turkeys. 

More  tur]cey  poults  were  hatched  in  incu'bators  in  1931  than  in  1930. 
The  gain  was  nearly  18  per  cent.    That' s  quite  an  increase,  "but  you  must 
remember  that  the  number  of  turkeys  hatched  in  commercial  hatcheries  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  number  hatched  on  farms  and  elsewhere,    I  mention  ' 
the  increase  in  1931  to  show  you  tliat  turkey  producers  depend  more  each 
year  upon  commercial  hatcheries  to  supply  them  with  turkey  poults.  There 
are  three  reasons: 

1.  Com-mercial  hatching  is  of  ten  more  economical. 

2.  A  commercial  hatchery  is  more  dependable  than  a  turkey  hen. 

3.  Commercial  hatching  allows,  the  turkey  hen  to  continue  laying 

for  a  longer  period. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says  that  the  hatching  of 
turkeys  by  commercial  hatcheries  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  area» 
although  some  sections  are  going  into  it  a  little  more  than  others. 
Expansion  lias  been  especially  rapid  in  the  East  Central,  West  North  Central, 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Mr.  Lee  sa;^^s  that  a  turkey  will  pick  up  much  of  its  living  on  the 
average  farm  by  consuming  waste  grain,  weed  seeds  and  insects.    You  doubt- 
less recall  the  newspaper  story  of  the  northwestern  farmer  who  fed  his 
turkeys  on  grasshoppers.    He  caught  the  'hoppers  in  a  hood  atto.ched  to  the 
front  of  his  automobile. 

A  week  from  to-morrow  is  Thanksgiving  so  now  let' s  turn  to  the  marketing 
end  of  the  turkey  business. 

You  get  the  most  profit  from  a  turkey  by  having  it  ready  for  market 
by  the  tirae  it  is  about  26  weeks  of  age.     If  it  takes  more  than  28  weeks 
to  get  a  turkey  reac3y  for  market  the  cost  per  pound  of  turlcey  is  much  more 
than  when  it  is  marketed  at  from  24  to  28  weeks. 
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Mr.  Lee  tells  me  that  there  is  one  thing  above  all  to  watch  for  in 
marketing  turkeys.    Don' t  market  them  until  they  are  ready,    A  good  market 
turkey  is  in  good  flesh  and  reasonably  free  from  "shot"  pin  feathers.  If 

your  turkeys  are  not  ready  for  the  market  get  them  ready  before  you 

sell.    That's  Mr.  Lee's  advice. 

It's  too  late  now  to  say  very  mach  about  fattening  turkeys  for  the 

Thenksgiving  dinner.    That  time  has  past.    The  best  you  can  do  now  is  to 

round  them  out  in  good  shape,  and  deliver  them  to  your  dealer  or  your  market 
in  first-class  condition. 

Those  of  you  who  market  your  turkeys  on  foot  will  not  have  much  of 
a  problem.    But  where  you  can  do  so,  it  nearly  always  pays  to  dress  turkeys. 
Dressed  turkeys  bring  the  best  prices.    If  you  pick  your  turkeys  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market  or  for  any  market,  be  sure  to  remove  all  the  pin  feathers 
It  pays. 

Another  thing  that  you  v^ant  to  watch  in  the  marketing  of  dressed 
turkeys  is  to  see  that  the  birds  are  properly  cooled  and  packed.    The  nights 
are  cool  at  this  season  of  the  year  but  it  often  gets  quite  warm  for  a  few 
hours  during  the  middle  of  the  da,y.    Such  treacherous  weather  causes  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  dressed  turkey,  nearly  every  season,    A  little 
care  and  thought  in  cooling  dressed  turkeys  after  they  are  killed,  and  if 

necessary,  packing  them  in  ICE  until  they  are  sent  to  the  kitchen  will 

be  worth  your  while. 

Those  of  you  who  carry  turkeys  over  for  the  Christmas  holidays  will 
want  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo,  1409-F,  "TURKEY  RAISING." 

My  time  is  almost  up  so  I'll  stop  before  I  tell  you  all  about  this 
Thanksgiving  bird  we  call^the  Turkey. 

I'll  close  by  wishing  for  each  of  you  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  baked 

to  taste  with  plenty  of  dressing  and  enough  good  gravy  to  make  any 

real  man  feel  grateful  for  the  da;^^. 


CL05 1 NG  AlfiTOin-TCEIvIEI'TT :     That  was  Your  Washington  Earm  Reporter  broadcasting 

a  regular  Reporter  program  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  this  station  if  you  want  a  copy 
of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1409-F,  entitled  "TURKEY  RAISING." 


Speaking  Time;  10  Minutes. 


THE  HONOMHY  GUILD  OF  GOPATIS 


AMOUUCSivIElNrT ;    Again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  here  for  his  Friday- 
talk  with  dairyr.ien.    He  has  a  sort  of  fancy  title  for  his  report  today.  He 
calls  it  "The  Honorary  Guild  of  Gopatis."  (Pronoimce  Go-Pa-tis) .      And  now, 
Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  Just  what  this  means.... 


Tay  "back  in  the  dim  ages,  5  thousand  or  so  years  ago,  the  wealth  of  many 
trihes  and  people  consisted  largely  of  cattle. 

There  were  no  millionaires  in  those  days,  because  it  is  pretty  hard  for 
one  man  to  amass  a  million  cows. 

But  since  cattle  formed  their  principal  wea.lth,  these  ancestors  of  ours 
always  appointed  one  of  their  greatest  leaders  to  take  charge  of  this  y/ealth, 
and  "be  responsible  for  it.    This  man  was  a  sort  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  was  a  person  of  great  honor  and  renown.    And  he  was  called  Gopatis,  (pro- 
nounced Go-pa- t is) ,  which  means,  "Lord  of  the  Cows." 

And  so  it  happened,  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  leading  dair^Tnen  of  the 
United  States,  organized  what  they  call  "The  Honorary  Guild  of  Gopatis." 

There  is  a  place  in  this  organization  for  every  man  who  qualifies  as 
a  Gopatis.    But  there  is  a  place  for  no  one  else.    I  am  assured  that  you  ccji't 
buy  your  way  in,  at  any  price.    As  in  the  old  days,  the  word  Gopatis  concerns 
first  of  all  merit,  not  wealth. 

A  certifico,te  of  membership  in  the  guild  is  given  to  any  dairyman  who 
owns,  or  cares  for,  a  herd  of  5  or  more  dairy  cows,  PROVIDING  these  cows  yield 
an  average  of  300  pounds  of  butt erf at  or  more  for  the  year. 

That  is  the  one  and  only  requirement.    If  your  herd  averages  299  pounds 
of  butterfat  for  the  year,  you  simply  don't  qualify,  regardless  of  wealth, 
prestige,  orevious  condition  of  servitude,  or  what-have-you. 
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And  as  in  the  old  days,  the  members  of  the  present-day  Honorary  Guild 
of  Gopatis  are  great  men           nen  of  honor  and  renown           in  the  dairy  world. 

Let  Dr*  J»  C.  McDowell,  veteran  chief  of  dairy  herd-improvement  investi- 
gations in  the  U.  S*  Department  of  Agriculture,  tell  you  '"hat  he  thinks  of  the 
modern  Guild  of  Gopatis. 

"These  a,re  the  men  who  are  the  actual  owners  or  managers  of  our  highest 
and  most  profitable  dairy  herds,"  says  Dr.  McDowell.    "They  are  leaders  of 
their  cormiiunities .    TTith  a  membership  already  of  around  12,000  they  are  becoming 
a  great  power  in  the  promotion  of  better  dairying  everywhere. 

"Consider  the  figures  a  moment.    The  average  production  of  our  dairy 
herds  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  160  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow, 
per  year.    So  you  see,  the  members  of  The  Honorary  Guild  of  Gopatis  have  herds 
which  average  at  least  120  pounds  above  the  production  of  the  average  of  all 
herds  in  the  United  States.' 

"And  so,"  Dr.  McDowell  says,  "while  the  modern  Honorary  Guild  of  Goioatis 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  is  having  tremendous  influence  in  all  parts  of  the 

country           in  bringing  about  better  dairy  farming  and  in  increasing  the  profits 

f rom  ,our  diiiry  herds." 

ITow,  t':e  idea  of  awarding  certificates  to  300-pound  herds  was  conceived 
by  Prof.  H.  2.  Van  Norman,  who  was  president  of  The  National  Dairy  Exposition 
at  the  tirae.    I  guess  most  of  you  know,  or  have  htard  of,  Professor  Van  Norman. 
He  was  formerly  a  professor  of  dairying  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  California;  and 
besides  being  president  of  The  National  Dairy  Exposition  he  was  president  of 
The  ^orld  Dairy  Congress  in  1923  when  it  was  held  here  in  the  U.  S. 

Any^^ay,  the  Guild  holds  a  meeting  each  year  at  Tlie  National  Dairy  Ex- 
position.   And  this  year  400  members  were  present  to  take  part. 

As  you  know,  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Gopatis  have  built  up  their 
300-poujid  herds  first,  by  testing;  then  by  culling  out  low-prodiicing  cows, 
which  are  unprofitable;  and  then  by  putting  into  practice  up-to-date  methods 
of  feeding  and  breeding,  and  many  of  them  average  far  more  than  the  300  pounds 
required  to  qualify  for  the  Guild. 

These  are  the  things  which  are  going  to  malce  dairying  profitable  in 

the  future,  in  Dr.  McDowell's  opinion.    Better  feeding           better  bulls   

and  intelligent  culling.    And  he  believes  that  they  are  more  important  right 
now  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  our  history. 

And  this  is  v^hy  he  believes  it: 

"■^Jlien  George  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  a,nd  licked  the  Hossians 
at  Trenton,  v/hat  did  he  do?"  he  asked.  "Well,  he  selected  2,400  picked  men 
to  go  with  him.  If  he  had  taken  the  whole  army  he  probably  would  have  been 
defeated. 

"NovT,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  dairymen  to  profit  by  this  example. 

If  ve  are  going  to  lick  our  enemy  by  vvhich  I  moan  low  prices,  we  must 

pick  our  troops.    It  is  up  to  us  to  rriake  \ise  of  high-producing  cows,  and  of 
high-producing  cov/s  only. 
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"For;  the  man  who  has  a  loui^- producing  herd  of  dairy  cows  today  is  licked 
"before  the  battle  "begins,"  he  declared.     "He  has  no  chance  to  win.    But,  like 
the  members  of  the  HonorjyGuild  of  Gopatis,  let  him  eliminate  the  low  producers 
and  build  up  his  herd  until  the  average  production  of  butterfat  is  above  300 
pounds  a  yea.r.    That  is  the  only  way  he  can  put  his  herd  on  a  firm  profit-making 
basis;  and  it  will  be  the  only  way  he  can  successfully  siirvive  in  the  competition 
that  is  coming," 

And  now,  with  that  thou^ght,  I'll  have  to  leave  you  until  next  Monday  at 
this  time.    Let  me  suggest,  however,  that  you  will  find  interesting  information 
on  dairy  herd-improvement  work  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1604-F,  called  "Dairy 
Herd- Improvement  Associations,  and  Stories  the  Records  Tell." 


^  3j<  }fC  ^  !^  ifC  ^ 

AFi'JOmiCEMMT ;    That  was  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  who  has  just  brought 
you  a  report  on  "Tlie  Guild  of  Gopatis."     If  you  want  a  copy  of  that  bulletin, 
write  for  Fai-mers^  Bulletin  No.  1604-F,  either  to  Station  _____  or  to  the 
U.  S.  Depart;,ient  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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AIJl'TOUITCEi.IEN'T;    Now  for  our  report  on  things  agricult-ural   Your  farm  report- 

er at  Was>j.ngton  today  brings  us  word  from  the  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  what  is  "being  done  to  save  fertilizer  L.sers  from 
"buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  Well,  Mr.  Reporter?-  


Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  has  been 
giving  me  some  inside  information  on  the  outside  of  a  fertilizer  bag. 

You  know,  the  outside  of  the  fertilizer  bag  tells  what  is  inside.  Our 
state  laws  have  seen  to  that.    If  it  weren't  for  the  required  guarantee  printed 
on  the  outside  of  the  bag,  the  farmer  buying  fertilizer  would  be  more  in  the 
dark  than  the  fellow  who  buys  the  proverbial  pig  in  a  bag. 

"Pigs  is  pigs"  but  there  are  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  fertilizer 
materials.    As  Dr.  Schjreiner  points  out,  the  fertilizer  bags  which  find  their 
way  to  American  farms  bring  products  from  the  far-away  nitrate  fields  in  Chile, 
potash  from  deep  mines  in  Germany,  and  France  and  from  the  lakes  of  O'jjr  own  T/est« 
em  states,  nitrogenous  products  from  air  fixation  plants  in  G-ermany  and  Norway, 
phospliates  from  our  own  mines  in  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  elsewhere,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  nitrogenous  products  of  our  cold.ng  industries,  our  leather  and 
wool  indu-stries,  our  slaughter  houses,  and  our  cottonseed  oil  mills. 

You  might  demand  a  peep  at  that  pig  before  buying,  but  evan  a  good  look 
at  the  fertilizer  inside  the  bag  would  be  of  little  help.     You  would  still  be 
buying  "sight  unseen," 

That  is  why  the  states  require  fertilizer  bags  to  be  marked  and  labeled 
with  a  statement  giving  the  actual  amotmt  of  plant  food  the  bag  contains. 

There  are  no  Federal  laws  on  interstate  shipments  of  fertilizer,  but 
the  farmer  is  fully  protected  by  the  laws' of  liis  ovm  state.    In  each  state  there 
are  fertilizer  control  officials.    They  sample  the  various  shipments  offered  for 
sale.    They  analyze  those  samples  as  a  check  on  the  analysis  given  on  the  bag 
of  fertilizer,  by  the  manufacturer.    Those  analyses  show  the  percentage  of  ni- 
trogen or  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  the  pcrcontage  of  phosphates  and 
of  potash.      For  example,  a  5-8-7  formula  may  mean  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per 
cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  per  cent  potash.    That  is  what  would  be 
called  a  high  grade  fertilizer. 
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The  analysis  stated  on  the  hag  must  hy  law  he  rigorously  adhered  to  hy 
the  manufacturer.    It  is  the  farmer^s  guide  to  the  real  value  of  that  fertilizer 
mixture.    It  tells  him  the  make-up  of  that  fertilizer  and  enahles  Iiiiu  to  judge 
for  what  crops  he  can  use  it,  and  what  amoimts  he  may  apply,  and  v/hat  it  is 
worth. 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  is  the  important  thing  on  the  outside^  of  a 
fertilizer  hag;  hut,  as  j^ou  laiow,  it  is  not  the  only  tiling,  nor  is  it  the  higgest 
thing. 

TThat  attracts  your  attention  first  is  prohahly  the  hrand  name  on  the  hag. 
Such  trade  names  as  "Potato  Special",  "Mammoth  Producer" ,  and  "Unexcelled  Tohac- 
co  Fertilizer"  printed  in  hold-face  type  mean  little,  hut  often  confuse  and  con- 
found the  huyer.    Dr.  Schreiner  tells  me  many  of  these  trade  names  are  meaning- 
less.   The  composition  of  the  mixture  put  out  under  these  names  may  vary  from 
season  to  season.    In  some  cases,  fertilizers  with  entirely  different  formulae 
are  put  out  under  the  same  trade  name.    In  one  State,  there  used  to  be  400  dif- 
ferent hrands  of  fertilizers  on  the  market. 

However,  Dr  .  Schreiner  says  that  the  numher  of  trade  names  is  heing  re- 
duced, as  fertilizer  users  are  finding  that  they  can  not  depend  on  a  trade  name 
in  the  selection  of  fertilizers.  Farmers  are  more  and  more  learning  to  look  at 
the  composition  given  on  the  hag. 

Recently  steps  have  heen  talcen  to  standardize  the  guarantee  statements 
and  otherwise  change  the  face  of  the  fertilizer  hag  so  it  will  tell  a  more 
straight- forward,  easily  understood  story. 

In  the  past  some  of  the  States  have  used  the  term  "ammonia"  and  some 
'Initrogen"  and  some  have  required  one  or  the  other  and  permitted  both.  Analyses 
have  also  heen  stated  in  fractions  although  agronomists  throughout  the  United 
States  agree  that  no  fractional  percentage  of  the  chief  plant  food  in  any  fertil- 
izer is  detectable  in  crop  results.    Some  manufacturers  have  incorpora,ted  the 
percentage  figures  with  their  brand  names;  others  ha.ve  not.    In  fact,  fertilizer 
bags  and  tags  have  been  printed  v/ith  the  widest  variety  of  information.     In  some 
cases  foviT  different  statements  have  been  used  to  cover  phosphoric  a.cid  olone. 

ITat-urally,  that  is  more  or  less  confusing  to  the  fertilizer  user,  and  all 
those  vrjriations  ha,ve  ca,used  extra  expense,  extra  booldceeping,  extra  storage 
space,  danger  of  mistakes  in  making  shipments,  extra  printing  costs,  need  for 
carrying  stocks  of  many  grades,  ba,gs,  and  labels.    In  the  long  run,  most  of  that 
expense  is  passed  along  to  the  farmer. 

To  remedy  that  situation  in  Hew  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
several  months  ago,  fertilizer  control  officials,  agronomists,  and  fertilizer 
manuf actnjrers  met  at  New  York  and  decided  to  clear  up  the  outside  of  the  fertili- 
zer bags   'Used  in  their  parts  of  the  country. 

First,  they  decided  that  beginning  January  1,  fertilizer  bags  in  ITew 
England  and  the  middle  Atlantic  States  will  use  the  term  nitrogen  instead  of 
ammonia,  in  stating  the  analysis  of  what  is  inside  the  bag. 

As  Dr.  Schreiner  points  out,  ammonia  is  just  one  of  the  particular  forms 
in  Y/hich  nitrogen  occurs.    Really  nitrogen  in  ammonia  form  is  present  in  only  a 
fev;  of  our  fertilizer  materials.    But  there  is  nitrogen  in  several  different  forms 
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in  such  fertilizer  r.iaterials  as  sulphate  of  anrnonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  calciiim 
cyarnamid,  calci-om  nitrate,  potassiiun  nitrate,  aQTivioni-'Jia  phosphate,  taiilcage, 
fish  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and  other  aninal  and  plant  hy-prodo-cts. 

In  the  future,  when  the  analysis  5-8-7  is  given,  instead  of  tha.t  5 
standing  for  5  per  cent  anmonia  as  heretofore,  it  will  stand  for  5  j)er  cent 
nitrogen. 

However,  that  means  more  than  just  a  juggling  of  terms.    Pure  ajimonia  is 
alDout  82  per  cent  nitrogen.    The  other  18  per  cent  is  l^drogen.    For  example, 
one  ton  of  5-8-7  on  the  ammoni a  "basis  contains  5  per  cent  or  100  pounds  of  ammonia, 
hut  only  82  pounds  of  nitrogen.    On  the  new  nitrogen  "basis,  one  ton  of  5-8-7  will 
have  to  contain  100  pounds  of  nitrogen.    That  means  practically  one- fourth  more 
nitrogen  plant  food. 

The  meeting  also  decided  that  the  grades  of  analyses  of  mixed  fertilizers 
shall  "be  expressed  in  whole  units  aiid  not  in  fractions  or  decimals.    And  trade 
or  "brand  names  shall  include  the  numbers  giving  the  percentage  of  eacli  plant  food 
in  the  order  —  nitrogen,  availa'ble  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

A  5-8-7  fertilizer  for  example  will  simply  be  marked  with  the  weight  of 
fertilizer  in  the  bag,  the  brand  name  followed  by  the  figujres  5-8-7  and  then  the 
Guaranteed  Analysis  Nitrogen,  5  per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  8  per  cent; 
and  potash  (soluble  in  water)  7  per  cent.    Then  the  manuf act'orers'  name  and 
address. 

In  other  words,  the  outside  of  the  bag  will  give  a  simple  statement  of 
the  essential  facts  regarding  the  fertilizer,  so  that  attention  can  be  readily  fo- 
cused on  what*  s  in  the  bag. 

It  is  what  is  in  the  bag  that  counts. 

■AlfirouiTCE.iEMT:^    You  have  just  heard  the  forward  steps  in  fertilizer  control  prac- 
tice as  reported  to  you  by  your  farm  reporter  at  7/ashington.    Tliis  program  is 

presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agri  cul  tujre . 
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Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


All  Regions, 


THE    WHITER    CARE    OF    FARM  HORSES, 


OPENING  AI'Ti-TOUlTCEIIEIiT;       "THE  WINTER  CARE  OF  FARM  HORSES."     That' s  what 
Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  talk  atout  to-day  in  one  of 

his  regular  LI\rESTOCK  REPORTER  programs  "broadcast  from  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  right 
Mr,  Reporter,  let' s  go. 


If  so  you'll  want  to  listen  to  these  tips  on  THE  WINTER  CARE  OF 
FARM  HORSES,  "by  John  0.  Williams  who  is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  horse- 
hushandry  office  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Mr,  Williams  says  that  there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  scientific 
information  ahout  the  care  and  management  of  farm  horses.    That' s  "because 
the  management  of  farm  horses  varies  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  countr, 
a,nd  with  the  different  seasons.    However,  there  is  some  information  ahout 
the  winter  care  of  farm  horses  that  is  worth  knowing  "because  it  comes  from 
the  school  of  experience. 

If  you  have  one  horse,  your  winter  ma-nagement  problem  is  not  a 
very  "big  one.    But  if  you  have  several  horses  or  a  mixture  of  mules  and 

horses  then  you  have  a  lot  of  perplexity — as  you  laiow.    For  every 

horse  in  your  feed  lot  presents  an  individual  pro'blem. 

One  of  my  "boyhood  jo'bs  was  to  feed  and  care  for  "Fan"  a  "beautiful 
"black  mare.    Fan  worked  in  the  orchard,  pulled  the  family  "buggy  and 
usually  had  a  colt  every  spring.    Her  daily  ration  consisted  of  5  ears 
of  good  corn,  a  "bundle  of  sheaf  oats,  and  an  armful  of  good  cowpea  hay. 
That's  all  she  would  clean  up.    Yet  she  stayed  "rolling"  fat. 

We  had  tv/o  other  mares  and  a,  num'ber  of  mules  on  the  same  farm 
with  Fan.    The  other  mares  ate,  a  great  deal  more  than  Fan.    That  was  all 
right,  "because  Fan  was  a  light  eater.    Yet  Fan  stayed  rolling  fat  on  a 
light  ration  and  the  other  mares  were  never  fat  regardless  of  how  much 
they  ate. 


— oOo— 


Do  you  have  horses  on  your  farm? 


I  told  this  story  to  Mr.  Williams  and  he  said,  "Well  that 

illustrates  uj'  first  -point  — ^that  every  horse  in  your  feed  lot  presents 

an  indi vi dual^ pr o'ol em  so  far  as  feed  and  management  are  concerned," 
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That's  where  ^^A1T  comes  in.    This  "man"  element  is  vitally  important 
in  the  care  and  management  of  farm  horses.    The  virtues  of  an  ideal  horse- 
man include  fondness  for  horses;  a  kind,  quiet,  even-tempered  disposition; 
regularity  of  ha.'bits;  and  close  observation.    Does  that  description  make  you 
think  you' re  looking  in  the  mirror? 

If  you  have  the  ability  to  keep  a  horse  in  good  condition  so  that 

it  will  he  ready  to  work  when  needed  you're  probably  a  good  horseman. 

For  a  good  horseman  has  a  "knack"  in  handling  and  understanding  horses. 
He  knows  just  how  much  feed  eanh  horse  needs;  how  much  work  a  horse  can  do 
in  a  day;  and  is  able  to  detect  warning  signs  of  overwork,  overheating, 
and  disorders  of  all  kinds. 

Now  folks,  this  is  the  last  week  in  November.    So  it  is  time  to  plan  t' 
winter  care  of  farm  horses. 

Feeding  comes  first.     It  isn't  necessary  to  feed  work  horses  large 
quantities  of  concentrates  when  they  are  id^re.     If  your  horses  are  going 

to  be  idle  this  winter  cut  dovm  on  the  concentrates  and  increase  the 

amount  of  roughage.     It'll  be  better  for  this  horses  and  for  your  pocket  book. 

Don't  overfeed  your  horses  during  the  winter  just  because  you  work 
them  a  few  days  at  irregular  intervals.    Vary  the  feed  from  day  to  day 

according  to  the  work  performed  but  don't  overfeed.    That's  wasteful. 

On  the  other  ha:id,  if  a  horse  is  working,  and  needs  feeds  feed  him  

regardless  of  the  season.    For  best  results  study  your  horses  then 

feed  them  according  to  size,  age,  condition,  temperament,  and  work  performed. 

Did  5^ou  loiow  that  a  horse  with  a  nervous  disposition  generally  re- 
quires a  little  more  feed  than  one  that  is  slow  and  lazy?    Well,  it  does. 
At  least  that's  v/hat  I'm  told  by  the  horsemen  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Oh,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  difference,  but 
it's  just  one  of  those  little  points  that  good  horsemen  observe. 

Watering  is  aiiother  importajit  factor  in  the  winter  care  and  management 
of  farm  horses.    The  winter  day  may  be  cold.    The  snow  may  be  deep,  or  the 
ice  may  be  thick  but  your  horse  wants  his  drink  just  the  same. 

Mr,  Williams  says  that  horses  require  about  10  or  12  gallons  of 
water  daily.    Of  coxirse,  weather  conditions,  the  nature  of  work  done,  and 
the  kind  of  feed  consumed  will  determine  the  quantity  of  water  each  horse 
drinks.    For  exariple,  horses  at  liard  work  consume  more  water  than  idle  horses 
And  as  a  rule,  horses  drink  more  water  in  hot  weather  than  they  do  in  cold 
weather. or  when  they  are  inactive.    See  that  your  horse  gets  enough  water 
this  winter  especially  on  days  when  he  does  extra  duty. 

Horses  like  salt.    Salt  your  horses  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals, 
or  keep  the  sa,lt  in  a  box  where  they  can  get  it  whenever  they  want  it. 
Otherwise  they  may  eat  too  rnach  salt  at  a  time.     If  your  horse  eats  too  much 
salt,  digestive  troubles  may  result.    An  average  horse  will  consume  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  daily.    Those  on  heavy  work  or  dry  feed 
will  consurae  a  little  more  than  this  amount  however.    Aside  from  its  value 
as  a  food,  salt  is  beneficial  as  an  appetizer.    In  many  instances  delicate 
eaters  and  shy  drinkers  will  show  better  appetites  when  allowed  free  and 
regular  access  to  salt. 
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Don't  neglect  to  salt  your  horses  this  v/inter.    They  like  it  

need  it  and  want  it. 

I  haven' t  said  anything  about  providing  your  horse  with  a  clean,  dry, 
coinfortahle  staole  this  winter.    If  you're  a  good  horseman  you'll  do  tha,t 
"because  that's  one  of  the  "knacks"  in  taking  care  of  horses.    They  don't 
like  to  stajid,  lie  or  sleep  in  cold»  wet  stables.    Do  you  blame  them? 

When  3^ou  winter  horses  in  open  fields  provide  them  with  a  shed 

with  the  open  side  away  from  the  prevailing  wind.    Horses  "roughed"  through 
the  winter  in  this  manner  develop  long,  heavy  coats  of  hair  which  protect 
them  from  the  cold,  hut  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  these  coats  amply 
protect  them  from  storms.    They  do  not.    That's  wh^'-  they  need  the  dry  shed 
and  the  windbrealc. 

Don't  overfeed  your  horse  this  winter.    That's  wasteful.    On  the 
other  hand,  don't  underfeed.    If  your  horse  is  in  good  condition  now,  keep 
him  that  way  this  winter  by  feeding  plenty  of  good  roughage,  and  a  small 
amount  of  concentrates.    By  all  means  have  your  horse  ready  to  go  next 
Spring  when  the  time  comes  to  turn  the  first  furrow.    You  caii  do  that  by 
talcing  the  proper  care  of  him  this  winter.    Remember  what  ^r.  Williams 

sa^-s:  "Plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  kind  plenty  of  water  even  if 

the  weather  is  bad  salt  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  clean,  dry, 

comfortable  quarters  a  little  exercise  now  and  then  to  keep  the  horse 

in  a  thrifty  condition  ar.d  to  prove  to  the  world  that  you'  re  a  good 

horseman."     If  you  want  more  information  on  the  winter  care  of  farm  horses — 
ask  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l419-F,  entitled  "CARE  AND  I/AUAGEIvENT  OF  FARM  WORK 
HORSES."     It' s  free. 


CIO S IITQ-  AMOLTTCE j.QTT :     This  closes  the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  program. 

Ask  Station  ^for  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  lTo.l419-F,  entitled 

"CARE  AilD  IvlAI'AGEMEaiT  OF  FARI/.  WORK  HORSES." 


YOUR  Fmi  KCPOHTER  AT  ?L\3HINGT0H. 


Friday,  NovemlDer  27,  1931. 


NOT    FOR  PUBLICATION. 


Spcolting  Time:     10  Minutes, 


All  Regions. 


LiVYING  OUT  DAIRY  BilRUS  AilD  LIVESTOCK  SHELTERS. 


OPSUIHG  iU-]lvT0UiJCEI..OTT;     Tlie  nezt  broadcast  from  Station 


will  "be  the 


report  of  YOUR  T/ASHIITGTON  FARI-:  REPORTER.     His  subject  for  this  occasion  

LAYIITG  OUT  DAIRY  B^'uH^TS  MTD  LIVESTOCK  SHELTERS.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 


I'm  ready  Mr.  Announcer. 

I.iy  subject— Iu\YING  OUT  DAIRY  BiUlNS  AliD  LIVESTOCK  SHELTERS, 

If  you  have  livestock  housing  probleras  or  contemplate  the  laying 
out  of  dairy  barns  or  other  livestock  shelters  this  winter,  you  maj^  profit 
by  my  report  today.    At  the  end  of  the  talk  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  list  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  publications  on  laying  out  and  building  dairy  barns 
and  other  farm  livestock  shelters.     I'm  talking  about  livestock  shelters  in 
general  rather  than  specifying  dairy  barns  because  so  many  of  you  use  a 
comb inr.t ion  livestock  barn. 

"If  a  farmer  has  to  build  a  dairy  barn  or  a  livestock  shelter 

i'.-mediately  right  now  to  protect  his  animals — then  he  may  not  be  able  to 

build  just  exactly  what  he  would  have  built  if  he  had  been  given  more  time." 
That's  what  I  was  told  by  Mr,  M.C.  Betts,   senior  architect  in  the  United 
States  B'ujreau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.    Mr.  Betts  said,  "In  planning  your 

fan-fl  livestock  buildings  look  ahead.     Think.    Plan.     Then  build  what  you 

need  without  having  to  rush. " 

This  is  the  day  after  Thanksgiving.     The  beginning  of  the  winter  season 
nhen  thousands  of  farmers  have  a  little  spare  time  on  their  hands.     If  you 
are  planning  for  barns  or  shelters  this  winter,  next  spring,  or  at  some  later 

time  get  the  building  bulletins  now.    Study  them  over  while  you  have  time  to 

think  end  plan.     Then  when  it  comes  time  to  build  you'll  know  where  you're 

going.    You  won't  have  to  rush  or  accept  somethirjg  that  half-way  fills  the  bill. 


__oOo— 


PLxYNI''IIIT&.  the  farm  building  is  the  first  step.    That's  true  whether  it's 
to  be  a  dairy  barn,  a  calf  shed,  or  a  bull  pen.    Take  plenty  of  time  to  plan 
your  livestock  shelters.    You'll  find  it  time  well  spent.     You  can  correct  a 
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mistalce  on  a  set  of  plans,  but  it's  costly  and  troublesome  to  change  buildings 
after  70U  co:istruct  them.    Therefore,  do  your  planning  while  you  have  plenty  of 
time  and  bef ore  yoxi  start  building. 

The  ne::t  step  is  choosing  the  proper  location.    You  must  know  the 
location  before  you  can  settle  the  details  of  arrangement  and  construction, 

Fam  animals  do  not  prosper  in  wet  stables.    Therefore,  place  j^'our 
dairy  barn  and  other  livestock  shelters  on  ground  which  has  good  natural 
drainaj^^e.    It'll  pay  you  to  give  a  little  thought  to  this  phase  nf  the 
location  of  livestock  buildings.    Remember  the  old  adage,  "a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine," 

lir,  Betts  says,  "Place  your  dairy  barn  and  other  livestock  shelters 

on  cry  ground  where  good  natural  drainage  will  keep  the  yards  fairly  clean 

and  as  drj-  as  possible.    Locate  the  new  building  as  conveniently  as  possible 
to  other  buildings,  roads,  and  fields.    Don't  forget  to  provide  windbrealcs  and 
to  avoid  fire  hazards.    They  are  all  in^-portant  in  the  location  of  livestock 
houses  and  shelters.    If  it's  possible  to  do  so,  locate  your  livestock 
building  so  that  prevailing  winds  will  not  carry  odors  and  flies  towards  the 
house,  nor  contaminate  the  water  supply.     That's  important  too.    Remember  also 
that  wind  carries  sparks  and  brands  from  a  burning  building  to  siirroimding 
structui-es.    Place  the  house  and  barns  so  as  to  m.inimize  this  danger.  It's 
advisable  in  the  colder  climates  to  locate  dairy  barns  and  livestoclc  shelters 
on  a  southern  slope  preferably  one  of  gravelly  or  sajjdy  soil. 

Don't  overlook  ventilation  in  your  dairy  barn,    Mr,  Bgtts  says  it  is  of 
great  imoortance,  particularly  in  dairy  and  sheep  barns,  hog  houses,  and 
poultry  houses.     The  health  of  animsls  affects  production  and  good  health  is 
dependent  largely  on  an  ample  supDly  of  fresh  air, 

Mr,  Betts  wouldn't  say  that  ventilation  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  consider,  but  it  certainlj^  is  an  item  th:.t  you  ov^ht  to  bear  in  mind.  You'll 
find  it  profitable  to  give  some  thought  to  ventilation  when  planning  dairy 
barns  and  other  livestock  shelters. 

Light,  especially  sunl ight ,  is  another  big  point  to  consider  in  the 
planning  of  livestock  barns  and  buildings.     Disease  germs  revel  in 
dai-np,  dark  stables,  sheds,  barns,  or  other  livestock  shelters.    You  can  drain 
the  da. ipness  away  from  such  T)laces,    Ycu  can  drive  out  the  darloiess  with  sun- 
light, and  you  can  replace  the  musty  ou.or  with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Sunlight 
is  nature's  great  cleanser.    All  dairy  barns  need  plenty  of  sunlight  but  at 
the  S3iM0  time  in  cold  clima.tes  thought  must  be  given  to  the  conservation  of 
heat  given  off  by  the  animals  as  they  must  be  kept  reasonably  warm.     Too  much 
glass  ;.iakes  a  cold  barn.     In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  use 
some  insulation. 

Darlmess  has  alvTays  been  oijr  great  eiiiem^.    It  still  is,    ¥e  can't  see 
Aow  to  protect  ourselves  in  the  dark,     i  know  a  dairjTnan  who  stepped  thro-agh 
a  hole  in  the  hay  loft  floor  of  his  barn  and  broke  several  ribs.    That  wasn't 
at  ni.'jht  either.     It  was  about  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  his  barn 
was  so  dark  inside  tha,t  he  couldn't  see  how  to  get  around  in  it.     You  can  avoid 
such  things  in  your  new  barn  by  providing  it  with  plenty  of  lights    If  your 
old  barn  is  dark  and  dangerous  put  in  a  few  windows, 

Waen  it  comes  to  the  construction  of  your  dairy  barn  or  other  livestock 
snelters— use  good,  sound  material,  with  ample  bracing  for  strength  and 
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endurance,     1  don't  need  to  tell  5^011  listeners  tliat  a  good  foimdation  is 
im-oortaiit.    You  know  that  already*    G-ive  special  attention  to  the  fou^idation 
of  j^nur  shelters  whether  you're  "building  a  dairy  barn,  a  chicken  house  or 
a  sheep  shed,  and  anchor  the  superstructure  secf-relj-  to  it. 

Remember  the  roof  of  a,  farm  huilding  also.     It  plays  a  mighty  important 
part,    3e  sure  to  put  on  a  good  roof,  especially  on  the  permanent  buildings 
and  sheds.    Lightning  rods  properly  installed  afford  protection  from  fire. 

Rats  are  often  tro'ublesome  around  dairj^  barns  a^id  livestock  buildings. 
Rat-proof  these  buildings  '^•".'.en  it's  possible  and  practical  to  do  so. 

Don't  forget  conveniences.     They  save  steps.    Build  in  as  many  ^.s 
oossible  around  your  buildings r 

How  I'm  going  to  make  good  my  promise  by  giving  you  that  list  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  publications  on  buildings.     Take  the  name  and 
number  of  those  you  want. 


DAIRY  BARII  CONSTRUCTION*  Farmers 

FARIi  DAIR}^  HOUSES  Farmers 

PRINCIPLUS  of  dairy  BAPJT  VEHTILA-TION  Farmers 

PLAl-Ti^TIITG  TPIE  FARIISTEAD  —   --Farmers 

PRACTICAL  EOG  HOUSES  Farmers 

HOG  LOT  EQUIPIvIElIT  Farmers 

POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  FIXTURES  Farmers 


Bulletin 
Bulletin 
Bulletin 
Bulletin 
Bulletin 
Bulletin 
Bulletin 


No.l342-r 
No.1214-? 
No,1393-F 
N0.1132-F 
No,1487-F 
N0.1490-F 
No,l554-F 


In  addition  to  the  above  publications  you  can  also  get  inform.ation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  concrete,  water  supplies,  sewa.ge 
disposal,  pl-urabing,  plastering,  stone  masonry,    painting  and  stucco.  Write 
for  the  bulletins  you  want  now.    Plan  your  farm  buildings  this  winter  v.h.ile 
you  have  plenty  of  time,    Yoii'll  get  better  buildings. 


CLOSING  AIINOUITCEMENT;    Ladies  and  gentleman,  that  was  Your  Washington 

Farm  Reporter,     Write  Station  _in  for  free  copies  of  the  Publications 

he  mentioned  in  today's  program. 
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■i  PJEFORTSR  AT  UA3?IIKGT0iT 
Crops  and  Soils:     Tlie  Farm  \Yood  Crop. 


Monday,  Hoveniber  30,  1931 


AIlTOUITCEIvIENT :     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  "been  to  see  a  specialist 
about  the  farm  woods  crop.    He  is  now  ready  to  report  to  us  what  the  forest- 
ers in  the  United  States  Forest  Service  say  ahout  the  way  to  handle  that  high- 
ly important  crop.    YiTell,  Mr.  Reporter — 


**  * 


About  this  time  of  the  year,  we  get  out  our  old  ax  and  saw,  sharpen 
them  up,  and  start  into  the  v/oods  to  do  some  choppins".    But,  according-  to  our 
friend,  W.  R.  Mattoon,  farm  forestry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  we  run  the  risk  of  cutting  the  wrong  trees. 


Maybe  you  don't  do  that.    Then  o.gain  maybe  you  do.    Anyway,  I  asked 
Mr.  llattoon  to  point  out  to  us  which  trees  in  our  wood  lots  he  would  cat, 
if  he  were  doing  it. 

"Well," 'he  said,  "I  would  cut  v/ith  the  idea  of  keeping  the  land  produc- 
ing timber  of  the  best  quality  at  the  fastest  rate.    Don't  cut  everything 
that  is  saleable.    Always  leave  five  or  more  seed-producing  trees  to  the  acre 
and  plenty  of  younger  trees  as  a  good  basis  for  growing  another  crop." 

"What  would  you  cat  for  cordwood,"  I  asked,  just  to  pin  him  down  to 
particulars. 

"C"at  out  the  poorer,  less  valuable  trees  for  cordwood,  and  leave  the 
better  ones  standing,"  he  replied  and  then  added,  "but  before  you  start  cutting, 
take  the  sound  sticks  lying  on  the  ground.    That  is,  use  the  tops  which  have 
been  left  for  logging  operations.    And  the  trees  which  have  been  blow-a  over  by 
the  wind,  or  crushed  dovrn  by  the  snow,  or  otherwise  toppled  over.    If  you  leave 
such  trees  and  tops  on  the  ground,  they  will  not  only  increase  the  danger  from 
fire,  but  will  eventually  rot  and  be  good  for  nothing. 

"After  you  have  cleared  up  the  loose  stuff  and  the  timber  already  down," 
he  went  on,  "start  in  on  the  dead  trees  which  are  sound  and  still  standing. 
They  are  usually  dry  and  make  good  firewood.    They  are  of  no  account  in  the 
woods. 

"Then  there  are  the  trees  which  are  diseased  or  have  been  so  badly 
damaged  by  insects  that  they  will  probably  die.    Also  the  trees  which  are 
specially  subject  to  disease  and  insect  at'oack.    For  instance,  if  the  chestnut 
bark  disease  is  in  the  woods,  any  American  chestnut  trees  will  almost  certainly 
be  killed,  so  better  salvage  the  timber  while  you  can." 
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"Just  "bear  in  mind  to  keep  the  roods  rorking  at  its  best  for  yov.,^^  Mr. 
I'iattoon  answered.    "Cut  v/ith  an  idea  of  making  the  future  tirnber  crops  "better 
crops.    Hake  your  cutting  for  cordv/ood  and  many  other  farm  uses  really  a 
\7cedin-5  out  to  increase  the  value  of  '.That  is  left. 

"Cut  out  the  crooked  trees  v/hich  are  crowding  out  the  straight  ones. 
The  crooked  trees  won't  malie  valuable  timber  trees  while  the  straisht  ones 
raay. 

"Then  there  are  the  big  old  trees  which  are  unsuitable  for  lumber,  and 
have  big  tops  which  shade  out  a  lot  of  smaller  trees  growing  under  then, 

"And  the  smaller  trees  which  are  overtopped  and  stunted  by  the  bigger 
and  better  ores.    Small,  stunted  trees  are  not  likely  to  develop  into  very 
vo.luable  timber  trees. 

"Some  kinds  of  trees  are  more  valuable  than  other  kinds,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Hr.  Mattcon  said,  "In  choosing  the  trees  to  weed  out,  you 
should  always  Icnow  your  trees  and  tree  values.    For  instance,  a  biack  oalc  or 
a  beech  which  is  crowding  out  a  white  oair  or  a  hard  maple  of  equal  size  and 
health  should  be  cu.t  out. 

"And  a  yellow  poplar  growing  on  a  dry  ridge  should  be  cut  out  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  hickory  or  an  oalc  or  a  pine  near  by.    There  is  little  to  be  gained 
from  keeping  a  tree  growing  on  ground  ujnsuited  for  it. 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  rate  of  growth  to  be  considered,"'  he 
continued.    "Cu-t  out  the  slowly  growing  trees  which  are  crowding  out  equally 
valuable  kinds  which  grow  faster. 

Another  kind  of  tree  he  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  weeding  out  is  the 
tree  which  has  been  badly  fire-scarred  at  the  oxitt.    Of  course,  such  trees 
are  less  valuable  for  lumber  than  sound  trees.    They  usually  rot.    They  are 
among  the  first  to  go  over  in  a  heavy  wind. 

Mr.  Hattoon  also  explained  tliat  the  ideal  trees  for  cordwood  are  those 
which  range  from  four  to  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.    You  get  very  little 
cordwood  from  trees  smaller  than  four  inches  across.    Trees  bigger  than  ten 
inches  in  diameter  are  usually  worth  more  for  something  other  than  firewood 
unless  there  is  something  the  matter  with  them. 

Fire  wood  should  be  seasoned.    It  will  make  more  heat  in  the  fireplace 
and  less  under  the  collar,  if  it  is  properly  seasoned.    To  season  your  fire- 
wood fast,  pile  it  up  or  rick  it  up  in  long  narrow  piles  where  the  sun  and 
wind  can  get  to  it,  but  where  the  rain  can't.    A  wood  shed  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

But  in  all  this  matter  of  cutting  fire^7ood,  Mr,  Mattoon  pointed  out, 
it  is  well  to  be  far  sighted,  in  your  use  of  the  farm  woods.    To  "keep  the 
home  fires  burning"  you  should  be  careful  where  you  swing  that  ax.  Farm 
woodlajids  have  many  times  been  the  raegjis  of  lifting  a  mortgage  a-nd  on  the 
farm  balance  sheet  mairing  the  difference  between  loss  and  profit.    A  sta^id 
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01  tim'ber  trees  is  an  accurmlation  of  money  values  on  ^Thich  the  ov/ner  can 
check  T/hen  he  needs  money. 

Before  selling  off  your  timber,  talk  it  over  v/ith  your  neii'hbors  who 
have  sold  timber  and  get  the  "benefit  of  their  experience.    Ask  your  county 
agent  or  your  State  forestry  department  for  information,     Investi  i;a'ce  local 
timoer  markets  and  prices. 

And  always  remember  that  standing  timber  can  wait  over  a  period  of  low 
prices  without  going  bad  fast.    You  can  tal-re  advantage  of  that  by  selling  when 
prices  are  right.    Sell  under  a,  written  agreement,  especially  if  the  buyer 
does  the  cutting. 

But  better  harvest  your  own  timber  crop.    Then  with  your  timber  you 
will  sell  your  labor  and  that  of  your  teams  or  trucks,  just  as  you  do  in 
selling  jrour  other  crops. 

Even  when  you  have  no  surplus  timber  to  sell,  a  well  managed  farm 
woods  pays.    The  firewood,  fence  posts  and  material  for  repair  snd  farm 
buildings  you  can  get  are  well  worth  what  it  takes  to  keep  the  home  woods 
grovring  at  its  maximum. 

Mr.  Mattoon  has  written  a  couple  of  interesting  and  valuable  publica- 
tions on  this  subject  of  farm  woods.    You  can  get  them  free  of  charge. 
Ask  for  Farmers  Bulletin  Uo.  1117-r  on  "Forestry  and  Farm  Income"  and  Leaflet 
llo.  29-L  on  "The  Farm  IToods." 

AITITOUlTCSi'IEl'TT :     You  can  get  those  publications  either  from,  this  Station  

or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  D,  C.    The  one  on  "The  Farm  Woods"  is  Leaflet  llo.  29-L.  And 
the  one  on  "Forestry  ajad  Farm  Income"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  IJo.  1117-F. 


